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Consultants in Chemical Engineering 


HE position and future otf consultants 1s one of 

the most difficult problems of industrial chemistry 
to-day. Nearly four years ago, as recorded in these 
columns on May 20, 1933, the Institute of Chemistry 
was worried about the ‘* attempts to undertake profes- 
sional chemical consulting and analytical practice made 
by rate-aided institutions as well as by members of 
other professions.’? We then pointed out that ‘* the 
consultant is one whom every man’s hand is against; 
we would not advise any young chemist to think o! 
venturing upon that side of his business.’’ ‘The present 
renewal of industrial activity has proved equally 
beneficial to consultants, and some of them are busier 
than ever. In the light of this experience we were 
asked, in conversation with a consultant recently, to 
revise our ideas upon the subject, and to say that 
the consultant was essential to-day, and would be 
equally necessary in the future. Nevertheless we remain 
unconvinced to this extent that we would never advise 
anyone to take up consulting work as his sole occupa- 
tion; to all but the favoured few consulting work is a 
‘* side-line ’’’ and will become increasingly so in the 
future. 

Some of the most successful consultants owe their 
success to the fact that they were, at the beginning 
of their careers, among the very few trained industrials, 
using the word ‘‘ trained ’’ as expressing a man who 
has so thorough a grasp of fundamental principles as 
to be able to answer adeguately the greater portion of 
any paper set in recent examinations of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers. (Inquiry from many chemists 
and engineers holding high positions in the industry 
has rarely discovered an individual who claims that 
he could answer 10 per cent. of the questions set in 
these papers.) A man who possesses so complete a 
knowledge of the science of his profession must be able 
to indicate the solution of an enormous range of 
problems that are outside the capacity of those whose 
mental equipment is largely made up of practical—and 
necessarily limited-—-experience. The consultant called 
in to discuss a wide range of problems by many firms 
making between them a variety of products will also 
amass vast experience, whether he possessed it in the 
beginning or not. 

But what is the position to-day? Firms are receiving 
a steady stream of young men from our chemical 
engineering schools who are presumably fully trained 
in fundamental principles. Some of these men are to 
be found on the manufacturing side, and some on the 
plant construction side of chemical industry. The 
apparatus and equipment possessed by these firms 1s 
in excess of anything that a consultant has at his 
disposal, and moreover, a firm can afford to spend a 


gcod deal of time or money upon helping a firm to 
solve its problems (on the assumption that an order 
will follow) than can any consultant. Many firms, 
rightly or wrongly, do work of this character for their 
clients withovt fee as their conception of ‘‘ service ’’; 
the direct employment of the consultant is thus 
obviated in many circumstances in which he would have 
formerly been called in. Much of the real assistance 
that a consultant can give to constructional firms is in 
respect to undertaking the manufacture of new types 
of plant. The constructional firm obviously cannot 
afford to pay the scale of fees frequently asked to 
enable them to deal with projects that may never 
materialise, and equally the consultant cannot afford 
to work for nothing. 

The employment of trained chemical engineers in 
considerable numbers by manufacturing firms, together 
with the growth of industrial organisations from family 
businesses to huge combines, has greatly restricted the 
eccasions upon which it is felt desirable to call in the 
service of consultants. As we remarked in 1933, ‘‘ most 
technical employees (and employers) feel that it is a 
confession of weakness to ask for external aid.’’ There 
are instances in which unusual manufacturing difficulties 
will cause the abrogation of pride, and when this 
happens, the manufacturer will not in general go to 
anyone who happens to have put up a brass plate 
outside his offices. He inquires carefully for someone 
willing to advise him who is experienced in, or has 
specialised in, the particular manufacture in which the 
difficulty has occurred. In his inquiries he frequently 
asks a university department, a Government depart- 
ment (e.g., the Fuel Research Board), or the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers to recommend a man. The 
university generally finds it has a man on the staff able 
and willing to do the work—-not, be it noted, a 
practising consultant. |The Government department 
may recommend a consultant; the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers has amongst its members 
experienced men prepared to consult in specified lines, 
but few of whom are recognised consultants. The 
‘“ whole-time ’’ consultant is being steadily frozen 
out. 

We once heard a man eminent in industry declare that 
he had advised hundreds of times in a consulting 
capacity without once being paid a fee—an instance 
of that friendly help that one engineer gives to another 
that removes the need for the consultant. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the consultant’s work is personal. His 
clients want Azs advice, not that of his staff; his 
earnings are, therefore, limited. On this account many 
consultants have abandoned their profession and 
entered the ranks of paid employees. 



























Notes and 


The British Industries Fair 
LTHOUGH, officially the chemical industry 1s con- 
fined to one section of the British Industries Fair at 

Olympia, there are few sections either at Olympia and 
the White City, London, or in the imposing display 
at Castle Bromwich in which either the products or 
ihe requirements of the industry do not play a part. 
It 1s important that the general visitor to the Fair is 
not reminded of this fact, but it must be remembered 
that the Fair is a trade exhibition intended primarily 
for buyers, for whose benefit the various trades must 
be grouped into clearly defined sections. At Olympia 
the chemical section has been well arranged by the 
Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. So far 
as chemical plant is concerned, the British Chemical 
Plant Manutacturers’ Association has its own exhibition 
at approximately five-yearly intervals and does not, 
as an Association, participate in the British Industries 
Fair. There are, however, a great many stands in the 
Birmingham Section exhibiting equipment for use in 
numerous chemical processes and it may be assumed 
that the overseas buyer who fails to discover what he 
wants will find his way to the Association before he 
returns. Despite the fact that the Association has 
found it impracticable to arrange a chemical plant 
section it occurs to us that it would do well to run 
an information bureau at the Fair. Adequately 
furnished with illustrations and details of the plant 
provided by its members and suitably staffed by 
selected salesmen, such a bureau would at least ensure 
that prospective buyers were informed of the existence 
ot a progressive British plant-making industry. 


Turn of the Tide 


XPORTS of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 

from the United Kingdom showed a steady decline 
almost throughout 1936, and it was therefore a particu- 
larly happy augury that the Board of Trade returns 
issued on the eve of the opening of the British Industries 
Fair revealed a welcome increase of £100,354 in the 
value of exports in January compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Chemical imports 
in the same period increased by £105,173, so that there 
was for the first time for many months an actual, 
though small, improvement in the balance of trade. 
Re-exports also showed an increase of 416,648 over 
January, 19360. The upward trend in exports was well 
distributed over the principal foreign countries, but 
there were somewhat striking decreases among British 
countries. Both Germany and the United States pur- 
chased considerably more British chemical products, 
while China, Japan, Chile and Brazil also figured 
among the increases. Imports from Germany (chiefly 
dyestuffs) and the United States showed increases. 
Purchases from Canada were nearly twice as great as 
in January, 1930, and there were also considerable 
rises in the value of chemicals obtained from South 


Africa, Norway, Spain, Italy and the Argentine 
Republic. A number of the chemical products 


in respect of which increased imports are recorded are 
such as might well be made in this country. It is 
up to the home manufacturers to consider whether they 
can satisfy the demand upon as satisfactory terms as 
those offered by the foreigner. 
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Comments 


The Call of the Special Areas 


EFERENCE was made in these columns three 

weeks ago to the opportunities available for new 
private enterprise in the special areas and mention was 
made of vacant factories in County Durham available 
almost for the asking which ‘‘ require little repair and 
are palaces as regard light and space compared with 
many of the crowded factories in East London.’’ Since 
that time the small industrial town of Crook has 
formed an auxiliary development committee, with Dr. 
F. Lishman, of ‘‘ Hawthornside,’’ Crook, as_ hon. 
secretary. The committee has invited business men 
to visit Crook and investigate its industrial potentiali- 
ties at first hand, and has set out particulars of six 
new industries that might advantageously be estab- 
lished in the town. Plans are available for the erection 
of a small coal distillation plant; facilities exist for 
a brickworks that might well provide work for 100 
men and boys for approximately 30 years; an iron 
foundry now being dismantled could easily be con- 
verted into a munition works employing more than: 
100 men; a four-storey tannery 1s ripe for re-opening, 
and other premises are described as ideal sites for 
furniture and clothing factories. The chemical industry 
is not specifically mentioned in the committee’s 
memorandum, but any such developments as are 
visualised would be bound to create a new demand 
for the products of the industry. 


First-Aid Boxes 


HE Home Secretary has issued draft orders and 

regulations which he proposes to make under section 
29 of the Workman’s Compensation Act, 1923, section 
7 of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act, 1916, and section 79 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, amending the requirements con- 
tained in the existing orders and regulations as regards 
the marking of first aid boxes and cupboards at fac- 
tories, workshops, docks and premises where machinery 
is used for the purpose of building operations. Such 
boxes and cupboards are at present required to be 
marked with a white cross on a red ground, but in 
view of an international convention for the amelioration 
of the condition of the wounded and sick in the field, 
which has been ratified by the Government, it is pro- 
posed to repeal that requirement and to require first aid 
boxes and cupboards newly provided in future in 
factories, workshops, etc., to be marked with the words 
‘* First Aid.’’ In the case of the order under section 29 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it has been 
thought convenient to make a consolidating order, 
embodying the necessary amendment, so that all the 
requirements under section 29 may be contained in a 
single order. In view of the concession that boxes, 
etc., already provided, need not conform to the new 
regulations if they conform to the old, and as makers 
of first aid boxes and cupboards have already been 
generally informed of the contemplated change, it is 
not anticipated that any objection should be raised to 
the drafts, but in order to comply with the procedure 
laid down for making regulations and welfare orders 
a formal intimation has been issued that objections may 


be lodged with the Home Office not later than March 4. 
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Good Constructional Features Give Efficiency 


By A. G. 


LL users of plant desire to get the most efficient service 

from it. The stumbling-block is often some matter to 

which little attention has béen paid. In one case it may 
be a question of design; in another case, a baa method of 
operation, assuming that no fault can be found with the basic 
principles of the process. 

[t is not difhcult to find chemica! works where the pipework 
can become a nightmare to the maintenance fitter. Such pipe- 
work may evolve a source of inefficiency to the men operating 
the plant, because of the inaccessible position of an occasionally 
used but very necessary valve, or due to the obstruction which 
particular pipes may offer against easy movement about the 
plant. Welded pipework, however, can always present a neat 
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Typical rubber hose equipment as used in connection with 
a filtering machine in a brewery (David Moseley and 
Sons, Ltd.) 


appearance if the assembly and welding is carried out 
properly, and, with the absence of gaskets, there is much iess 
risk of leaks. 
any other method of erecting pipework, especially in a com 
plicated assembly. The introduction of standard weld fittings, 
including cast steel valves, has done much to simplify matters. 


In most cases welded pipework costs less than 


The covering of welded pipework with heat insulating material 
also costs less, in comparison with an ordinary pipeline, due 
to the absence of flanges and an absolute minimum number of 
fittings. Incidentally, there can be a much greater saving in 
heat, because welded pipework is easily and completely 
coverea, whereas flanges are often left uncovered because of 
the difficulty of applying the heat insulation material. The 
loss of heat from a pair of flanges on a 3 in. pipe can easily 
equal the loss from an unprotected 12 in. length of the actual 


pipe. 
Alloy Clad Steels 


Welding developments have also increased the use of ‘‘alloy- 
clad’’ steels as useful materials for construction. These steels 
consist of a core of mild steel which is faced on one or both 
sides with some metal offering a greater degree of corrosion 
resistance, ?7.¢., pure nickel or stainless steel. The chief 
advantage obtained is one of initial cost; a vessel made of 
nickel-clad steel (| in. steel core faced on each side with 
1/16 in. of nickel) is equal in strength and corrosion resistance 
to a vessel mace of pure nickel 2? in, thick, but would be less 
than half of the cost. 

In these ‘‘ clac ’’ steels the chemical engineer has a useful 
material for the construction of large equipment, where the 
more resistant alloy is desirable, but both nickel and stainless 
steel are ruled out on account of cost. This type of steel was 
first introduced in the United States as a material for the 
construction of the rail tank cars used in transporting caustic 
soda liquor for the rayon industry, nickel being necessary to 
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avoid the contamination of the caustic soda by iron or copper. 
Where ‘‘clad’”’ steels are used, however, two possible disad- 
vantages have to be taken into account. In the first place, 
the presence of a very small defect in the facing of nickel or 
stainless steel may cause a costly failure of the plant if work- 
ing unaer severe corrosive conditions, Secondly, there is 
said to be some slight risk of failure due to the corrosion re- 
sistance of the outer metal being affected during rolling, al- 
though this damage can be remedied by subsequent heat 
treatment. 


Improvements in Chemical Stoneware 


Simultaneously with the introduction of new materials of 
construction—which steadily increase in number but not 
always in utility—there has been a continual advance in the 
quality and useful application of some of the older materials, 
chemical stoneware being one particular instance. This stone- 
ware, devoid of its glaze, is now obtainable with a water ab- 
sorption of nil; the British-made material is known as 
‘‘Alchemite.’’ In course of manufacture many of the clays 
now used are also ‘‘de-aired,’’? with the result that they have 
improved working qualities. The actual effect of Ge-airing is 
rather similar to that of prolonged ageing; there is a notable 
increase in the tensile and compressive strength of the 
ultimate vessels, and failures during the drying cf the ware 
are considerably reduced and a reduction in price is possible 
for non-standard pieces of equipment. By de-airing the clay 
its workability has been so greatly improved that the wall 
thickness of pipes and coils, and also pipe fittings, can often 
be reduced by 50 per cent. 

Commonly-used materials of construction, such as iron and 
steel, are now being subjected to changes by the addition of 
other elements to such an extent that the plant user is easily 
bewildered by the wide variety of alloy irons and steels which 
are offered. In the United States over 400 types of ferrous 
alloys are now available, each alloy having a definite com 
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Water tube boiler at the soap works of Thomas Hedley, 

Ltd., Manchester, covered by William Kenyon and Sons, 

Ltd., showing the methods of covering the valves and flanges 
as well as boiler drums and pipes. 


position and well defined physical and chemical properties, 
but it is doubtful if the use of such a large number of ferrous 
alloys can be justified, even under present-day conditions. In 
many cases the shortcomings of a particular alloy might easily 
be met by some slight alteration of plant conditions, or by 
investigating the cause of the trouble instead of hoping for 
salvation by the use of a new alloy. 

The outstanding factors which have to be considered in 
selecting a suitable material of construction are (1) initial 
cost; (2) the relative life of the material, reviewing the com- 
bined effect of corrosion, heat and abrasion under service con- 
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ditions ; and (3) the question of the permanency ot the process. 
If the plant is to be continuously in use it does not follow 
that the life of the plant will be shorter than it would be in 
the case of an intermittent process ; experience will often show 
the reverse to be true, excluding mere mechanical wear and 
tear in power transmission. 


Synthetic Resin Materials 


Synthetic resin materials, especially in use as surface coat- 
ings, have yet to be adopted to their fullest extent, for they 
are very useful when handling many of the organic acids, the 
weaker inorganic acids, and metallic salts which normally 
attack the commoner low-cost alloys. Here, temperature con- 
ditions are the principal factors which set the limitation to a 
wider use; ‘‘Haveg,’’ taken as a typical example, may be 
used at temperatures up to 130° C. (sometimes higher) and can 
be cooled from this temperature to freezing point without 
cracking. The ease of cleaning a vessel with a smooth and 
non-porous surface makes this type of equipment especially 
attractive in the dyeing trade. Heat conductivity is low, and 
this gives economy in steam consumption as well as good work- 
ing conditions. 

Rubber linings are found to vary widely in the resistance 
which they offer to a range of chemicals; no one type is ap- 
plicable for all conditions. Full advantage of the service which 
rubber offers can be obtained only when the operating condi- 
tions for each plant are carefully reviewed. The use of rub- 
ber-lined hose for handling acids is one direction in which 
rubber may be more widely adopted, although special care 
must be given to the selection of a suitable metal for the 
necessary couplings, which may show a marked tendency to 
corrode and thereby demand replacement long before the use- 
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ful life of the hose itself has been reached. ‘The chief assets 
of rubber hose are flexibility and ready replacement; its chief 
drawbacks are deterioration caused by ‘‘kinking’’ (as when 
bent to such a short radius that the reinforcement takes up a 
permanent set) and excess pressure (which gives tension strain 
and the development of cracks). Rubber has outstanding re- 
sistance against corrosion by alkali and also by many acids, 
including hydrochloric acid of any strength and sulphuric 
acid at concentrations below 50 per cent., but its use imposes 
a temperature limit of about 115° C. and it is entirely unsuit- 
able for use in contact with strong oxidising agents and or- 
ganic solvents. Rubber hose of a highly reinforced type is 
serviceable for corrosive liquids in which from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of solid matter is in suspension; it has also been used 
for conveying powdered lime, etc., by air pressure. 


Glass Lined Steel 


Glass-lined steel is now British-made and has a wide sphere 
of application, especially for mixing vessels, storage vessels, 
and sulphonation and chlorination plants. Its chief feature 
is its cleanliness and ease of sterilisation, but the use of equip- 
ment made of glass-lined steel will often eliminate side re- 
actions which are catalysed by metal and will thereby increase 
the yield of certain organic products. Failures can be caused 
by localised overheating, or in exceptional cases by a very 
sudden change of temperature, fracture from mechanical abuse 
(such as impact from a heavy metal nozzle at the end of a 
length of hose), or fracture from strain developed at clamped 
or bolted flange joints. Glass-lined steel can be reconditioned 
by the makers, if necessary, by sand-blasting the damaged 
lining, repairing any corroded steel by welding, and then 
applying a new lining of the glass enamel. 

















Vat Dyes in Practice 
A Lecture Delivered to the Anthraquinone Club 


NTERESTING information on ‘‘Vat Dyes in Practice” 

was given by Mr. J. I. M. Jones, M.Sc., F.1.C., of Stand- 

fast Dyes and Printers, Lancaster, at a lecture held under 
the auspices of the Anthraquinone Club at the Clab Rooms, 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth, on February 8. Dr. Fraser 
Thomson, research manager of Scottish Dyes, presided. 

Mr. Jones pointed out that the general sequence of treat- 
ments to which textile materials were subjected in the course 
of dyeing and finishing might be split up into three groups—- 
preparation, colouring, and finishing. The object of pre- 
paration was the rendering of the material into a condition 
in which it might be dyed evenly and satisfactorily; colour- 
ing was the actual operation of making the material coloured 
either by dyeing or by printing; and finishing was that series 
of operations which gave a final polish to the cloth and made 
it attractive to look at and to handle. 


Preparing Vegetable Fibres 


In the preparation of vegetable fibres (cotton and artificial 
silk), the first process was that of singeing. The undyed cloth 
had a more or less hairy surface, and if dyed in this condition 
would present a rough and speckled appearance since the pro- 
truding hairs were more readily accessible to the dye liquor 
than the body of the cloth. These hairs were singed off by 
passing the cloth at high speed over a rec hot plate or through 
a bunsen flame. Next came the first stage of treatment for 
removal of impurities. These consisted in the removal of the 
starches, flours, etc., which were added as size to facilitate 
weaving. The removal was effected by hydrolysis of the 
starch to the stage where it became soluble starch or even 
further. The operation, known as desizing, consisted in im- 
pregnating the cloth with a suitable desizing agent, and then 
allowing it to stand for a period. The usual chemical method 
was to steep the cloth in hot dilute hydrochloric acid. This 


sounded a highly dangerous procedure, but if carefully con- 
trolled it was quite safe. After a short steep, the hydrolysed 
starch was removed by washing out with water. Desizing 
removed the materials added to facilitate manufacture, but 
there still remained the naturally occurring 
waxes, fatty matter, mineral matter, etc. 

The actual celluose content of raw cotton was about 84 pel 
cent. or about go per cent. on the dry material, and until re- 
cent years it was considered essential to increase this as nearly 


impurities— 


as possible to 100 per cent. by removing non-cellulose impuri 
ties before dyeing could be done satisfactorily. This was done 
by the operation of kier boiling which consisted essentially in 
boiling the textile material with alkali, generally under 
pressure, in machines called kiers. The alkali originally used 
was lime, and a second boil with soda ash was then given. 
This boil was still used for certain purposes, but it was more 
usual to use caustic soda nowadays. ‘The cotton, after boiling, 
contained only minera] and some colouring matter. These 
were removed by separate sodium 
hydrochlorite. It important that no free chlorine o1 
hydrochlorite be left in the cloth before drying, otherwise the 
cloth was destroyed on drying. This freedom was nowadays 
assured by passage of the cloth through a liquor containing 
SO,. The resulting cloth was ready for colouring unless it 
was required to be mercerised to give a sheen and lustre. 
Mercerising resulted from treatment with concentrated solu- 
tions of caustic soda. 


treatment with acid and 


Was 


Machinery Used for Dyeing 


Referring to the machinery used for dyeing, Mr. Jones said 
this was generally of very simple type and usually consisted 
of means of hanging the materia] in a tank of dye liquor, o1 
of passing a length of cloth to and fro throygh the dye liquor. 
Mr. Jones ‘described and illustrated the various types of 
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machines used in dyeing, such as hand becks, jigs and padders. 
The printing process was the most interesting branch of 
fabric colouring owing to the fact that the mode of decoration 
lent itself to much interesting chemical juggling. The oldest 
method was black printing, which, however, was now largely 
being superseded ; then came machine printing, which was far 


and away the most common. .Two newer styles were stencil 
or screen printing and spray printing. After describing the 


processes, Mr. Jones said these were methods of putting the 
cloth in the places where it was wanted. It then had to be 
fixed. The printed material was dried and then steamed foi 
varying periods, and it was during the steaming that real 
fixation of the dyestuffs on the material took place. After 
steaming, the material was washed and soaped to remove the 
chemicals, gums, etc. To illustrate, as it applied to vat dye- 
stuffs, the chemical juggling for which printing gave scope, 
Mr. Jones quoted the following patterns :— 


1. Direct Printing. Open ground. 


Blotch. 


2, Discharge printing. Vat heads on developed direct. 
Whites on vat ayed grounds. 
3. Resist. White and coloured. 


Some Practical Chemical Problems 


Following a description of the group of operations known as 
finishing, Mr. Jones referred to some of the practical chemical 
problems which occurred in using vat dyestuffs. These, he 
said, might be divided into those which occurred during dye- 
ing, and those which occurred during normal use of the dyed 
or printed fabrics. The first group of dyeing troubles, he pro- 
ceeded, had its origin in the preparation of the dyebath—in 
the reduction of the dye to the leuco compound. The dyes 
were divided into four groups for this purpose—hot, warm and 
cold dyeing and those whose vat was prepared in concentrated 
form. Actually each dyestuff had its own peculiarities, and 
in some cases these were so pronounced that one could not 
apply any kind of average treatment, but must treat the dye- 
stuff as an individual. Some colours reduced better in dilute 
solution (in the whole of the dyebath); others in a strong 
solution using only a fraction of the dyebath and diluting fur- 
ther after reduction. Numerous factors must be watched, par- 
ticularly temperature and concentration of ingredients. 

The limitations imposed by temperature and alkali con- 
centrations were important since the dyer used variations of 
these factors to contro] his operations and consequently the 
highest flexibility in them was desirable. Mr. Joties illustra- 
ted his remarks by reference to Caledon Blue RS and Caledon 
RCS. 

Dealing with the latter he said it was a dyestuff re- 
quiring individual treatment in order to get the best results 
in practice. According to their experience, Caledon Blue RC 
was best reduced in concentrated solution with definite 
amounts of caustic soda and hydrosulphite. The vat so ob 
tained was anything but a clear solution and had the con- 
sistency of custard. When poured into the main body of the 
dyebath, however, a clear solution was obtained. This was 
probably where a number of dyers were misled—they had a 
not unreasonable idea that any vat must be clear whatever tts 
concentration, but obviously the question of solubility entered 
into the matter. In the case of Caledon Blue RC, if vatting 
of the dyestuff was done in dilute solution (in the total dye 
bath) there was considerable loss in colour value, a small 
margin of safety before the dyestuff was precipitated and such 
precipitation caused streaky dyeings. 


Methods Capable of Improvement 


The question of the application of vat dyestuffs in large 
scale practice is one to which the dyestuffs manufacturers 
should give more attention. No doubt they are doing so, but 
the published methods have not been changed for many years, 
and there is no doubt that many of them are capable of 
improvement. 

The next group of dyeing troubles arose from the affinity 
of the dyestuff for the material dyed, continued Mr. Jones. 
As a general rule, vat dyes were absorbed very quickly. This 
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rushing on of dyestuff made it more difficult to obtain uniform 
distribution and considerable attention had been devoted to 
controlling the rate of absorption. The most obvious way 
that occurred was by temperature control and this was largely 
used in practice by starting cold or warm with dyes which 
showed their best affinity at high temperatures (Caledon 
Blues) and vice versa by raising the temperature in the case 
of cold dyeing colours like Caledon Red B. Some discretion 
must be shown, however, and the effect of the temperature on 
the leuco compound must be considered. Thus Indanthrene 
Grey Kk, which was cold dyeing, was decomposed and dyed 
brown above 40° F, and Caledon Blue RC dyed too hot lost 
its fastness to chlorine. In addition to temperature, caustic 
soda had a decided influence in some cases, and by increasing 
the concentration one altered the rate of dyeing and the final 
equilibrium point. Other control methods involved the use 
of chemicals which exerted a retarding effect on the rate of 
absorption of the dyestuff. These were generally of the class 
known as protective colloids. Glue was the best example; 
the concentrated waste liquors from the extraction of cellulose 
from wood using sulphites were also largely used. Various 
synthetic products were also used, such as Peregal O. Un- 
fortunately the use of retarding agents in most cases seemed 
to alter the equilibrium point so that it either took much 
longer than was practicable to obtain the same degree of ex- 
haustion or much more dyestuff had to be used to obtain the 
same depth of shade in reasonable time. 


Problem of Retardation 


What dyers needed was a simple method of retardation at 
first which could be gradually nullified. Another difficulty 
arising from the high rate of absorption was that of securing 
penetration of the dyestuff into the interior of the thread or 
mass of threads being dyed. The same means of control were 
adopted by the dyer in this case, and in addition the use of 
chemicals which assisted in penetration, presumably by 1e- 
ducing the interfacial tensions, was resorted to. 

Mr. Jones mentioned that other dithculties also arose dur- 
ing treatment of the dved goods. Over-oxidation occurred 
when materials dyed with Caledon Blue R were mercerised. 
The cloth, saturated with caustic soda, was given hot washes, 
then cold, and the blue finished up very green in tone, but 
could be restored by treatment with hydrosulphite. It was 
possible that there was reduction of the Blue RS by the hot 
alkaline liquor acting on the cellulose, in which case the 
phenomenon of over-oxidation was the same as that which 
occurred after dyeing. When cotton was boiled with alkah, 
reduction did occur as could be shown with Caledon Yellow 
G. Practically all vat dyes were reduced in this manner, some 
more readily than others, so that in kier boiling shirtings con- 
taining coloured stripes one had to be careful of conditions, 
otherwise vatting took place and the white portion of the 
cloth became dyed. In cases of goods containing coloured 
stripes, etc., kier boiling was done under much less severe 
conditions and a mild oxidising agent was added to prevent 
reduction. The oxidising agent must of course be only a mild 
one otherwise the cellulose was attacked. 


Trouble During Bleaching 


Another trouble whose cause was not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained arose during the actual bleaching of vat dyed 
materials. Under certain conditions the vat dyed yarn was 
vigorously oxidised and destroyed, whereas the adjacent white 
varn was unaffected. It had been found that this tendering 
depended on three factors—fH value of the bleaching liquor, 
presence of light, and the particular dyestuff on the fibre. Cer- 
tain dyestuffs appeared to exert a catalytic action, accelerating 
the oxidising action of the hypochlorite to such an extent 
that the dyed cellulose was destroyed. Under the same con 
ditions the dved cotton in the dark or undyed cotton 
in daylight was not affected. The fH of the bleaching 
liquor played a part and in general, the more alkaline the 
liquor the less danger of tendering, though there were 
anomalous cases. 
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Conference on Atmospheric Corrosion 
Joint Meeting at Manchester 


fil: Manchester and Liverpool Sections and the Chemical 
I-ngineering Group of the Society of Chemical Industry 
conference at Manchester on ‘‘Atmospheric Cor- 
\t the morning session Dr. W. H. J. 

Research Laboratory, Teddington, 
paper at Technology on ‘‘ The Atmos- 


eric Corrosion of Metals,’ Mr. A. McCulloch, the chair- 


1iCid a 
on February <x. 
the ( he 


Vel n. oO] mical 


the College oft 


man of the Manchester Section, presiding. In introducing th 
lecturer, Mr. McCulloch mentioned the honour recently con- 
ferred upon Dr. Vernon by the administrators of the Beilby 
Mer | Fund. 

1) Verne referred to the economk Importance of the prob- 


ithe atmospheri corrosion of metals. and 


o the pioneer investigations inaugurated in this country by 
he Institution of Civil Kngineers. He then outlined the dis 
Ci betwer atmospheric and immersion Corrosion, and 


issed the importance of surface films and the various types 
tated that 


if initially clean specimens of 


()>] COTTOSION., Hie 


were suspended within a muslin cage, rusting was entirely 
pressed, the specimens so screened remaining bright, 

. mila sper imens of iron outside the cage rusted. On 

he other hand, copper specimens inside the cage continued 
» tarnish. Furthermore, specimens of iron that had been 
creens behind muslin remained bright for several weeks on 
subseq normal exposure. In discussing these phenomena, 


Dr. Vernon dwelt on the importance of: (1) 


4 


tical humidity. 


the principle ot 
2) disperse particles in the air, and (3) the 
protective properties of the primary oxide film. 


llaving surveyed some of the more general aspects of at- 

( ion, the author examined ¢he special case of 

Oo corrosion, with particular reference to the formation 
ine ¢g tina ¢ COpper., 

following the discussion on Dr. Vernon’s paper, a vote of 

s to the author proposed by Mr. S. Robson, seconded 


GGarlai and carried with acclamation. 


Visit to Lancashire Steel Works 


it the con of the morning session, a party of mem- 

rs visited the works of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration, at Irlam, where they were entertained to lunch on 
tation of Mr. J. Sinclair Kerr, technical director, and 
co-airectors. After lunch, the party was conducted over 
works by Dr. D. Binnie, Mr. W. Goldsbrough, and other 

mie rs of the staff, first visiting the coke oven plant, which 
consists of a battery of 53 Becker ovens with a total weekly 
mal capacity of 5,000 tons of coke. These ovens are 


ormally heated with their. ow: 
( nploved for this 


\ll the 


last furnaces at 


1 gas, but blast furnace gas can 
purpose should this be 
surplus gases from the coke ovens and the 
works are completely utilised for the 

tions and power requirements. 
the blast furnaces and the party 
watching the tapping and slagging of 


very quic kly 


? C4 c 37 
{ SSal 


these 
npany’s metallurgical oper: 
\ ’ =11 was 


privilege o 


nex aid TO 


7 
I 
| 


e of these furnaces, each of the five at Irlam having an out- 
put of 2,000 tons per week. Che visitors then watched the 
charg melting, working of the heat, and the tapping of 

ne of the open hearth furnaces, five of which are of so tons 
( nd four of go tons capacity. Subsequently, the party 


went to the cogging and rolling mills and to the finishing 


QO eturning to Manchester the members assembled in the 
] ; . 4] . : ] 7 ~ . . 
ecture theatre of the Central Library, where Dr. J. C. 


ludson, of the Corrosion Committee of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, and Mr. FE. A. G. Liddiard, of the British 
—sS Metals Research Association. 
on Ferrous and 
Observations on Atmospheric Corrosion of Non- 
Ferrous Materials,’’ respectively. Mr. S. Robson. chairman 
he Chemical Engineering Group, presided. 


lITOUS 


read papers on 
eld Test 
{j f | 


i 
Non-Ferrous Materials’’ and 


Dr. Hudson stated that the most usual methods of conduct- 
ing field tests on the atmospheric corrosion of metals were: 
(1) visual inspection, (2) the gain in weight method, (3) the 
loss in weight method, (4) the decrease in breaking 
(5) the electrical resistance method. After giving 
an outline of the researches undertaken by various associa- 


load 


method, and 


tions and institutions, the author gave an account of the rates 
of corrosion of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and alloys in 
the open atmosphere, concerning which he provided the meet 

for example, assuming a 
linear relationship between corrosion and time and complete 
Dr. Hudson stated that sheets of iron 
would last about 12,000 years at Khartoum 4s 
compared with 10 years at Sheffield University, whilst sheets 
of zinc, also 1/10 in. thick, would last for about 2,400 years at 
Khartoum and go years at Shefheld. 


ing with some remarkable figures. 
freedom from pitting, 


1/10 in. thick 


Some idea of the relative behaviour of the corrosion-resistant 
-teels with that of the ordinary ferrous materials could be 
eathered from the results of two series of subsidiary tests on 
specimens exposed for five years at Farnborough and Birm- 
After this time, the loss of weight of 
austenitic 18/8 chromium-nickel steel proved to be about one 
two-thousandth part of that of ordinary mild steel; in fact, 
in one series the loss was of the same order of magnitude as 


ingham, respectively. 


the accuracy of weighing. The author pointed out that iron 
in the cast condition was remarkably resistant to corrosion, 
and this was indicated by the condition of the cast-iron bridge 
over the River Severn at Coalbrookdale, a bridge which was 
erected in 177g and which had not been painted for some forty 


Vea;r’Ts, 
Protection by Means of Paint 


In his concluding remarks, Dr. Hudson dealt with the pro- 
tection of iron and steel by means of paint, and said that the 
surface of the metal at the time of painting was of great im- 
portance, and that the primary coat of paint on iron and steel 
structures exposed to atmospheric corrosion should be of an 
inhibitive character. 

Mr. Liddiard, after outlining the past and present pro- 
giammes of research of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Re 
search Association, discussed the conditions which bring about 
atmospheric that the majority of 
failures of metals to comply with surface requirements can 


corrosion, and remarked 
be traced to the presence of abnormal constituents or condi- 
tions in the atmosphere. Although the chemical composition 
of a metal may affect its corrosion behaviour, it is seldom that 
abnormalities in composition can be held responsible for cases 
of rapid failure under atmospheric conditions. The life of a 
metal in the atmosphere may be impaired by the stress present 
in the metal, either as a result of cold working or applied ex- 
ternally. 

The conference concluded with a dinner at the Constitu 
tional Club. Mr. A. McCulloch presided, and was supported 
by Professor T. P. Hilditch, Mr. S. Robson, Mr. W. A. S. 
Calder, and other prominent members of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Sections and the Chemical Engineering Group. 





\CCORDING to the quarterly ‘‘Swedish Economic Review’? com 
piled by the Swedish Board of Trade, a certain measure of 
improvement in the case of soap factories and a continuance 
ot the poor employment position prevailing in the match 
industry are the most noteworthy features of the chemico- 
technical industries. Sales of chemical pulp have been very 
limited in recent months owing to the fact that the estimated 
output for the current year has already found a market. The 
sales for delivery later in 1937 and, to a lesser extent, also 
1935 have at times been quite active, and the price level has 
been firm. The quantity of mechanical pulp sold has on the 
whole been somewhat limited. 
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The British Industries Fair 


Impressions of the Birmingham Section 


. 
I { I: 
4 


devoted as usual to the heavy industries, marks a further 


sirmingham section of the British Industries Fair, 


advance in the exhibition area, which covers more than 


300,000 sq. ft., compared with 290,000 sq. ft. last year. ‘The 


frontage of the stands at 


vited the friendly rivalry of all the nations in the peacetul 
pursuit of trade and commerce, and would co-operate with all 
in advancing the highest and best interests of humanity. -The 
success of art, science, industry and invention was an intel 
national asset. Modern inven- 





Castle Bromwich extends to tions had brought togethe 
over 12 miles, and there are THE CHEMICAL AGE widely separated peoples, 
more than a thousand ex- Stand at the Birmingham Section and, though geographical 
hibitors. New improvements and political divisions might 
of The British Industries Fair is | ; . ‘iy 
have been made _ in the remain, distances could be 


general layout of the Fair, 
and a dominant feature is the 
care and attention bestowed 





No. A.625 


where all inquiries will be welcomed. 


( traced. 
It was through the inter 


change of trade that followed 








by manufacturers upon the 
production of goods suited to the particular needs of particu- 
lar localities. 

Although there is no separate chemical section or chemical 
engineering section there is a good deal at the Fair to interest 
makers and users of chemical products. The plastics indus 
try is strongly represented, and the engineering section reveals 
a substantial advance on last year. Among noteworthy ex 
hibits are hydraulic presses and pumps, bending presses and 
welding machines for constructional purposes, weighing an¢ 
testing equipment, conveyors, foundry plant, annealing, cut 
kindred plant, 


ting «nd forging machines, excavators and 

small machine tools, automatic and semi-automatic industrial 

equipment. 

scientific 
The sheet metal indus- 


gearing and transmission 
There is increasing evidence of 

throughout the engineering industry. 

tries are responsible for a comprehensive display of manu. 


power 


research work 


factured products and mechanical installations comprising 
presses and other forming machines, shears and small tools. 
The presses demonstrate the facility with which articles are 
made for the automobile and canning industries. 


enamelled sheet metal continue to expand rapidly. 


The uses ot 


The Non-Ferrous Department 


The non-ferrous department of the engineering group has 
always occupied a pre-eminent place in world fairs. Two years 
ago the metal section at Birmingham was described by metal- 
lurgists as the best display in the world. Since then far-reach 
ing advances have been made. Success attended the 
eflorts of research workers in the production of alloys capable 
of resisting corrosion and rust under the severest tests. Greate! 
architectural 


has 


use of non-ferrous allovs is made in modern 
schemes. These alloys, which resist acid-laden atmospheres, 
lend themselves admirably to decorative treatment. The drop 
forgers feature light-weight and alloys, including 
several new examples to demonstrate their phenomenal tensile 


metals 
strength and tenacity. New aluminium alloys in the form of 
pistons and forgings for aeroplane engines are shown. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in this section is a selt- 
contained diving apparatus which enables a diver to remain 
under water for about two hours and move about freely with- 
out air pipes. There is also on view an asbestos suit in which 
a man can carry out rescue work in fire for several minutes, 
and there are gas-masks of the latest designs for industrial, 
naval, military and civilian use 

In an after-luncheon speech on the occasion of the Press 
visit to the Fair, Mr. G. Philip Achurch, president of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, said that, in a world of 


wars, and rumours of wars, and at a time when 
crisis followed crisis, there could be few who did 
not look to the days when,these conflicts could have 


ceased and the uneasy temper of Europe alter to one of 
frank and friendly exchange. The British Industries Fair 
could play its part in the restoration of peace, for, ideally 


speaking, commerce should know no frontiers, The Fair in- 


such contacts that the pros 
perity and peace of the built, 
lieved that the germs of a peace conference were at work 


a" 


world would be and he be 


when willing buyers of one nationality met willing salesmen 
of another. 
This was the biggest and most impressive Fair ever held. 


Recent extensions to the building nearly quadrupled the ex 
and hardware 


splay was now 


1920, when the, engineerin 
The total 


NP | 
hibiting area ol 2 
section was inaugurated. indoor di 
ft.; in 1920 it was 85,000 sq. ft., and 


All applications for in- 


mere than 300,000 sq. 
it had grown consistently ever since. 
door space this year at Castle Bromwich had broken records. 
They were naturally proud of such a result, especially so this 
year, for they felt that in this assembly of British Invention, 


craftsmanship and machinery they were making some con 
tribution to the Coronation celebrations. 
‘During the Fair,’?’ Mr. Achurch said, ‘‘we shall make 


many friends. We want them to buy from us. That is the 
purpose of the Fair, but we should do well to remember that 
the more we sell to them the more, in turn, can we buy from 
them. There can be no permanent success in a one-sided 
bargain, and sound prosperity can be achieved only when 
every nation is busy making, buying and selling. Too few 
people realise that economic isolation of one nation is a loss 
to all. 


headway this year, because the continuing rise in the prices 


World recovery may be expected to make further 
of many important primary products is largely increasing 
the purchasing power of many countries. 


A Look Round the Stands 


The Bromtord Tube Co., Ltd., and Tubes. Ltd.. Birming 
ham, are exhibiting on Stand D.709/610 their range of hot 
rolled and cold drawn seamless steel tubes and tubular pro- 
ducts. These include boiler tubes, steam pipes for all pur 
poses, special corrosion resisting tubes, and alloy steel tubes 
tor the chemical ind@ries. 

Filling sacks frof™ an Avery dustproof industrial 
weigher with an en@esed valve, is demonstrated on Stand 
D.613/512 occupied by W. and T. Avery, Ltd. 
weight control, combined with rapid operation, 


visible 


Accurate 
effectively 
economises both labour and material, to an extent which is 
obviously registered in the balance sheet. Everyone with sack 
ing-off or packaging problems will gain much useful know 
ledge by studying the Avery equipment, which also includes a 
self-indicating scale fitted with a vibrator feed. 

3abcock and Wilcox, Ltd., and subsidiary companies are 
again occupying the same position as in farmer years (Stand 

D.501/400). In general their exhibits show welding, prin 
cipally as applied to the fabrication of piping and to the at 
tachment of flanges, etc., to piping 


>) 


steam receivers and othe 
pressure vessels. Apart from representative test plates, radio- 
graphs, etc., demonstrating the tests carried out with Babcock 
Class | fusion welding process, the exhibits 


mainly con 


sist of piping and valves. 
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The Birmingham Battery and Metal Co., Ltd. (Stand 
D.707/606) is very much the same as last year. It shows re 
presentative examples of the company’s production of large 
seamless copper and brass tubes from 6 in. to 18 in. diameter, 
as supplied for steam pipes and other engineering purposes, 
as well as for rollers in the paper and textile trades. 

Extruded sections in standard alloys, coated with pure 
aluminium, for conditions where the superior mechanical pro- 
perties of the alloys are required in conjunction with the 
better corrosion resistance of the pure metal are a feature of 
the exhibit by The British Aluminium Co., Ltd. (Stand 
D.g11/805). 

The British Gas Federation has organised a joint industrial 
exhibit which comprises a representative display of industrial 
equipment, most of which are in actual operation. One of 
the most interesting sections of this exhibit is concerned with 
modern directional factory heating equipment. 

The British Oxygen Co., Ltd. (Stand D.511/410) are mak- 
ing a particular feature of welding pipes by the Linde pro- 
cess, especially as applied to the butt welding of large pipes. 
Examples of pipes welded by this method are available for 
inspection, whilst actually undergoing hydraulic tests. The 
making of segmented bends, and overhead welding of pipes 
is being demonstrated, in addition to the jointing of lengths 
of 8 in. gas mains by the Linde pipe-welding procéss. The 
technique of vessels of copper by the oxy-acetylene process 1s 
also given due prominence. The principal feature of the 
company’s metal spraying exhibit (Stand D.324) is the show- 
ing of various examples of the building up of worn parts with 
high and low carbon steels. 

Barronia Metals, 
L.td., exhibit their cor- 
rosion-resisting alloy, 
Barronia metal, in rod, 
sheet, wire and tubes, 
and in the form of cast- 
ings, machined parts, 
and fabricated articles 
on Stand D.6o05a. The 
Saunders Barronia 
incorporating 
the Saunders flexible 
diaphragm principle 
with a Barronia metal 
body, is also shown. 
Other exhibits include 
industrial applications 
of the Berdo range of 
nickel/lead bronzes. 


valve, 





The Saunders-Barronia Valve. 


Ceilactite and British Uralite, Ltd. (Stand Ca.821/720) are 
exhibiting incorrodible flue pipes and fittings for gas-fired 
appliances, The standard product is shown in a great variety 
of pieces, including cowls, bafflers, special pieces, etc. Ex- 
amples of New Urastone which has all the qualities of the 
standard product but is much lighter and will stand up to 
much higher temperature, are also shown. 

Anti-corrosion rubber, protective linings for acid resisting 
containers, Nerflex anti-corrosive buckets and 
amongst the many interesting products 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (Stand D.600). 

The stand organised by Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd. 
(D.408) gives prominence to the high quality steels the com- 
pany produces for all purposes. The display includes a full 
range of castings, dredger buckets, and spares, rolled steel 
bars and Nitralloy steel (the hardest metal known). The 
technical side is represented by various test pieces and photo- 
micrographs 

At Stand D.513/412 occupied by Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels, Ltd., there are examples of ‘‘Staybrite’’ steel and 
stainless steel bars, sheets, forgings, castings, cold rolled 
strip and drop stampings. Examples of the multifarious uses 
of this modern metal is evidenced by a wide range of indus 
trial utensils. 


Two novel machines are being exhibited by the Chaseside 


jugs, are 


exhibited by the 
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I:ngineering Co. (Stand D.211). Their Hi-Lift mobile power 
shovel is used for shovelling and loading loose materials; 
their dumper for shifting. The dumper is a new and highly 
successful product that carries 24 cu. yds. of any material and 
can operate over the roughest of ground. It is in fact virtually 
proof against over turning as, despite normal ground clear- 








— —-— 


7% 





“The new Chaseside 21 cu. yard Dumper. 


ance, the centre of gravity is very low. The container having 
an almost vertical tip (return is automatic) it can dump the 
stickiest material practically instantaneously. It is arranged 
so that the driver always faces his load and has both hands 
free for steering. 

The exhibit of The Chesterfield Tube Co., Ltd. (Stand 
[).709/608) consists of cold drawn weldless steam pipes for 
high pressure steam installations, weldless steel headers fo1 
boilers and superheaters, and tubes manufactured from the 
latest corrosion and heat resisting alloy steels. Weldless steel 
cylinders, for the storage of oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, car- 
hon dioxide, coal gas, ammonia, etc., are also displayed ; these 





The stand of the Chesterfield Tube Co., Ltd., at Castle 
Bromwich. 


exhibits comprise cylinders ranging from large storage bottles 
manufactured for capacities of over 6,000 cu. ft. to the small 
aircraft cylinders, weighing only a few pounds. 

Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd. (Stand Ca. 611) are exhibiting a 
range of refractory materials sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover the bulk of industrial requirements. Silica goods (95 
per cent. quality) are exhibited in the form of bricks, seg- 
mental retorts, and coke oven shapes, in all of which a high 
standard of quality and finish has been achieved. An exhibit 
of great interest in view of the steadily increasing use of hot 
face insulation is the Gibbons H.T.1 refractory insulating 
brick, combining the high melting point of a firebrick with 





ee 
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very low thermal conductivity. Silicon carbide, fused 
alumina, sillimanite, and refractory cements for various pur- 
poses are also shown. 

James Gordon and Co., Ltd. (Stand Cb.716) are showing 
mono combustion recorders of the Duplex and Simplex types, 
the former recording on one chart both CO, ane unburnt com- 
bustible gases (CO plus H,), the latter recording CO, only. 
The Mono recorder is actually an automatic recording Orsat, 
guaranteed for accuracy and reliability, with visible operation, 
and requiring the minimum of attention. The Igema dis- 
tance boiler water leve] indicator, which reproduces in an un- 
mistakeable manner the boiler gauge glass with which it is 
impossible to mistake an empty glass for a full one, and vice 
versa, is also shown. 

G. A. Harvey and Co. (London), Ltd. (Stand 723/622) show 
an exceptional range of sheet metal products. Many kinds of 
industrial plant are manufactured because the firm has one of 
the most up-to-cate departments in the United Kingdom for 
handling steel, copper, aluminium, nickel and stainless steel 
up to 14 in. thickness and in the largest available sizes. 
Facilities are also available to produce hydraulic press-work 
on the spot, and presses able to produce dished and flanged 
ends up to io ft. 6 in. diameter by 14 in. 
installed. 

1.C.I. Metals, Ltd. (Stand D.503/402) are, for the first time, 
showing aluminium alloy in various forms. 


thickness have been 


They are manu- 
facturing this material in response to an increasing demand 
trom the air, rail and transport industries, and the alloys pro- 
duced comply with the latest B.S.I. and D.T.D. Specifica- 
ticns. 

At Stand D.g10 the Spiral Tube and Components Co., Ltd., 
have a semi-portable oil fired cabinet type air heater of an 





Standard Unit Heater mounted on swivelling con- 
nections (Spiral Tube and Components Co., Ltd.). 


entirely new design which is actually working under heat. 
They are also showing a standard unit heater mounted on 
swivelling connections and working on a simple hot water 
system. 

The Incandescent Heat Co., Ltd. (Stand D.327/226) show a 
comprehensive selection of photographs, illustrating furnaces 
for all fuels and for al] processes. 

The central feature of the exhibit by Johnson, Matthey and 
Co., Ltd, (Stand Cb.312) is a demonstration of brazing alloys, 
including the now popular ‘‘Sil-fos’’ alloy for use on brass, 
bronze and copper, and the less known, but equally effective 
and satisfactory, alloy ‘‘Easy-flo,” for use on a number of 
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metals and particularly where it is desired to join dissimilar 
metals. A small portion of the stand is taken up with 
platinum laboratory apparatus and Staybrite steel gauze for 
use in sieving and filtering processes where high resistance to 
wear and corrosion is. required. 

On Stand A.311 occupied by Cochran and Co., Annan, Ltd., 
there is installed a standard Cochran coal] fired boiler 7 ft. 
diameter by 15 ft. high. This boiler is on permanent loan to 
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The ‘‘ Sinuflo ’’’ automatic gas fired steam 
boiler shown by Cochran and Co., Ltd. 


the exhibition and is used for heating the building and other 
hot water services in connection with the restaurant, etc. Ut 
is consequently of considerable interest as an exhibit which 1s 
usefully in operation as opposed to exhibits which are merely 
operating for show upon their stands. 

The main exhibit at the stand occupied by Meldrums, Ltd. 
(D.212) is that of a complete mechanical stoker for a Lan- 
cashire boiler. The stoker for one flue is arranged as a Koker 
stoker, and the other as a sprinkler stoker. The Koker stoker 
is arranged for natural draught, and the sprinkler stoker fot 
steam jet and fan forced draught. The Koker stoker has a 
moving self-cleaning grate. In both types the firm’s hollow 
air cooled front is employed. 

David Moseley and Sons, Ltd. (Stand D.719) are exhibiting 
a very comprehensive range of mechanical rubber and vul- 
canite products for all industrial purposes. Amongst the pro- 
ducts shown there is a range of acid and alkali proof ebonite 
fittings, pipes, buckets, ladles, etc., which are of interest to 
chemical manufacturers. 

Niagara Screens (Great Britain), Ltd. (Stand D.626) are ex- 
hibiting a screen of the double decker type (48 in. by 96 in.), 
together with several essential parts, photographs of recent !n- 
stallations, etc. Niagara screens are built for handling 
crushed stone, slag, sand and gravel, coal and coke, ores of 
all kinds, fertilisers, chemicals, foundry sands, ceramics, 
foodstuffs, etc., and are claimed to produce highest outputs of 
property graded materials. 

The Oxley Engineering Co., Ltd. (Stand Ca.g15) specialise 
in the erection of electricity welded purifiers, spiral guided 
gasholders and other gas plant, and have also carried out im- 
portant contracts for the erection of electrically welded stor- 
age tanks in all parts of the country. In addition to numerous 
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photographs there is a model of an electrically welded spiral 
guided gasholder constructed on the Hollis patented system. 

The exhibit by Siebe, Gorman and Co. (Stand D.839/738) 
comprises various types of self-contained oxygen breathing 
apparatus for work in irrespirable atmosphere. The ‘‘Proto,’’ 
‘‘Salvus,’’ and ‘‘Fireox’’ types have been very extensively 
adopted by rescue stations, collieries, fire brigades, gasworks, 
iron and steel works, etc. Gas masks for industrial purposes 
are also shown. 

Richard Sizer, Ltd. (Stand D.823/722) exhibit a full range 
of patent machinery for the manufacture of cattle feed cubes 
and pellets for poultry, together with mash and meal mixers, 
molasses mixers, and the patent duplex paint 
emulsifier. 

The exhibit of the Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. (Stand 
I).613/512) includes sand spun cast-iron pipes up to 24 in. 
diameter in 16 ft. lengths, metal spun cast-iron pipes 3 in. 
to 6 in. diameter in 12 to 18 ft. lengths, and vertically cast 
pipes of which the Stayeley Co. are makers of practically all 
sizes up to 721n. diameter. An interesting exhibit is the 
Staveley flexible joint, a sample of which is shown rotating 
under air pressure. 

Screwed and socketed tubes and fittings of gas, steam, gal- 
vanised and water quality; hydraulic tubes; ‘‘Perkins’’ hot 
water tubes; heating, tuyere and other classes of coils; boiler 


mixer cr 
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tubes and oil and artesian well pipes, are on view at Stand 
D.601/500 occupied by Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. The sizes 
of the tubes exhibited extend from { in. to 54 in. bore; in the 
larger sizes there are samples of steel pipes with spigot and 
socket joints for water mains. 

An interesting feature of the display arranged by the United 
Steel Companies, Ltd. (Stand D.612/713) is a complete model 
cinema, comfortably equipped, where films are being shown 
of the manufacture of certain products. One of these films 
shows the making of acid Beseemer steel rails. 

The exhibit of the Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd. (Stand D.427) 
shows a complete range of Gargoyle lubricating oils and 
greases for all purposes. A working exhibit of the Delvac 
mechanical lubricator is on the stand. 

James Walker and Co., Ltd. (Stand D.604) exhibit an ex- 
tensive range of packings and jointings for all pressures and 
temperatures of steam, fluids or gases. This firm manufac- 
tures packings which meet the most exacting requirements for 
gasworks, collieries, power stations, electrical undertakings, 


the motor industry, etc. By close study of the various prob 


lems which reveal themselves in various types of plants, they , 


are in a position to supply suitable packings and jointings 
wherever necessary, for use in hydraulics and steam of the 
highest pressures, 
requirements. 


oil, chemicals, and all general engineers’ 








Chemicals at Olympia 


An Overseas Buyer 


HE Chemical Section of the British Industries Fair con- 

tinues to leave a good impression on visitors. There are 

no notable changes among the exhibitors, but the floor 
space devoted to the display of chemicals appears to be larger 
than it has been at previous Fairs. Foreign visitors, especially 
those from chemical-producing countries, will notice that a 
number of fine chemicals are being exhibited by British manu- 
facturers for the first time, and that there will be a new com- 
petitive source of supply in the world’s markets: Home con- 
sumption of these new chemicals will be aided by the fact 
that the imported products are now subject to Key Industry 
Duty. All users of chemicals, irrespective of origin, will 
notice the general high quality of the British-made products. 
Phenol, for example, is exhibited in its usual ice crystal form, 
but a pharmaceutical grade of detached crystals is also shown, 
melting at a minimum of 41°C. The exhibitors, Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd., are also showing a most comprehensive range 
of cresols, which includes tri-cresol, the pure ortho, meta 
and para isomers, and standardised cresols for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic resins, the latter containing from 40 to 60 
per cent. of the meta isomer in guaranteed increments of 
5 per cent. 

New products made in Great Britain and exhibited for the 
first time include potassium permanganate (Boots Pure Drug 
Co.) hitherto obtained solely from Germany and France; 
oxalic acid, which is now in commercial production after many 
initial setbacks have been overcome; strontium salts (Albright 
and Wilson, Ltd.), for which there is a limited but steady 
demand, with possibility of expansion ; crystallised soda, made 
by a new process which is claimed to give cleaner and brighter 
crystals and, as seen by inspection of the samples, much less 
liable to deteriorate by efflorescence and mechanical damage. 
Camphor, previously available in smal] quantities, is now 
readily obtainable in both pharmaceutical and commercial 
qualities. d-Sorbital, originally introduced for use as a sweet 
carbohydrate of high food value, is now finding good indus- 
trial uses, a notable instance being for the softening of paper, 
Jeather and printing rollers. It is exhibited by Howards and 
Sons, in pure and commercial] qualities, together with d-Can- 
nital (another new product) of pure quality for foodstuff uses, 


Makes a Few Notes 


Terpeneless oils, as made by a new process, are being shown 
by A. Boake, Roberts and Co., who anticipate extended uses 
in consequence of their applicability in compounding pro- 
ducts of the highest possible quality. Hitherto, the quality of 
many of the terpeneless oils Jeft much to be desired. 

Dyestutf users will be interested in a new range of dye- 
stuffs for leather (Williams, Hounslow, [Ltd.), and also a new 
range for the direct dyeing of acetate rayon. Cyclohexylamine 
(Howards and Sons) is a powerful dye solvent, having many 
useful applications in the printing and dyeing sections of the 
textile industry. 

Analytical and research chemicals appear to have reached a 
point where very few needs cannot be met, with regard to 
purity. Although the range of products is now exceedingly 
comprehensive, new products are not absent. At the stand 
occupied by Hopkins and Williams, Ltd., there are four 
reagents not yet described in the most recent edition of that 
useful book ‘‘Organic Reagents for Metals.’? These products 
are phenylarsonic acid for the determination of tin; 
5 :7-dibromo-8-hydroxyquinoline for the determination of 


quinaldinic acid for 


copper ; copper, zinc and cadmium ; 
and 4-methyl-1:2-dimercapto-benzene ffor tin. Alpha 
naphthylamine and sulphanalic acid, far exceeding in 
purity any existing A.R. specification, are being 


shown by The General Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Co., having been prepared mainly to meet the needs of the 
gasworks chemist. which undertake mineral 
assays by the ‘‘float and sink’? method will be interested in 
four flotation chemicals of guaranteed density and stability, 
sp. gr. 
methylene iodide 
sp. gr. 3.33, exhibited by Whiffen and Sons. 


|_aboratories 


1.€., methylene bromide sp. gr. 2.50, bromoform 2.90, 


acetylene tetrabromide sp. gr. 2.98, and 





The Board of Trade returns for January were issued just 
before the opening of the Fair. They recorded an increase in the 
value of chemical products exported from the United Kingdom 
over the corresponding month of last year. At the same time 
there was a further increase in imports, following a rise of 
nearly a million pounds sterling in 1936 on top of an increase 


of half-a-million in 1935. 
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The New Factories Bill 


Points of Interest to Chemical Manufacturers 


HE New Factories Bill is mostly a consolidating measure 

of previous enactments. Although the drafting is dif- 

ferent, some provisions have been altered and amplified, 
and new provisions have been introduced. Whereas the trades 
and premises which are covered by the Acts are at present 
distinguished as ‘“‘non-textile’’ and ‘‘textile’’ factories, with a 
further distinction as to ‘‘workshops’’ and there are some 
trades included by specific mention, under the new Bill only the 
expression ‘factories’ will be used to cover all premises. 
Broadly a factory at present is a place where power is used 
and a workshop where there is no power, although some pre- 
mises are specifically included as factories whether there }s 
power or not (e.g., bleaching and dyeing works, print 
works, etc.). 


Hours of Employment 


The new Bill makes important changes as regards the hours 
of employment of women (females of 18 years and upwards) 
and young persons (males and females fourteen to eighteen 
years of age). Existing legislation lays down daily hours such 
as 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with a short day, but it 
might be useful to point out that few trades work up to the 
limit now allowed. Under the Bill the working week (meal 
times excluded) must not exceed 48 hours, the daily hours 
nine hours (if a firm works a five day week, ten hours). Fur- 
thermore the daily employment period—work and meal times 
together—must not exceed eleven hours (five day week: 12 
hours) and work must not start before 6 a.m. nor end afte 
8 p.m. on ordinary weekdays; Saturday work must cease at 
| p.m. (other short day than Saturday may be allowed under 
conditions laid down by regulations). A continuous work 
period cannot run for more than 4} hours (five hours if a ten 
minutes interval is given) without at least half-an-hour as a 
meal interval. Boys of sixteen if working with men, and con- 
tinuous employment with the men is necessary, can, however, 
be employed five hours without a mea] break. 


Overtime Restrictions 


A certain amount of overtime is to be allowed by a 
general permissive provision of the Bill, instead of by excep 
tions and rules and regulations as now, for both women 
and young persons, but young persons must have attained the 
age of sixteen years. Up to 1oo hours a year and up to six 
hours a week overtime can be worked, but overtime is only 
ordinarily allowed in thirty weeks in a year; but by regula 
tions the Home Secretary can increase these totals, but only 
up to 150 hours for the yearly allowance, and then only for 
women as regards this particular increase. Where overtime 
is worked the daily working hours (meals excluded) can ag 
eregate up to ten hours (five Gay week to} hours) and the 
daily employment period (work and intervals) up to twelve 
hours, but the actual hours rule (6 a.m. to 8 p.m.) must be 
observed, except for women who can work until nine p.m. As 
regards these limiting overtime totals, the total will accrue 
whenever there is one or more employee on overtime 
ordinarily, but the Home Secretary is empowered by regula- 
tions to permit different processes and different sets of persons 
to be treated for the calculation as separate units. 


Special Features 


\n important point of the Bill is that the hours of employ- 
ment provisions will not apply to women holding responsible 
positions ( 


— 


f management who are not ordinarily engaged in 
manual work. This Bill will not interfere with the Employ- 
ment of Women and Young Persons Act, 1936, which allows a 
two shift system to be worked, nor with the two Acts (1920 and 
1936) which concern night work and have arisen out of certain 
international conventions. 


The health, safety, welfare and other provisions are re- 


enactec, but in many respects will be amplified with some 
new provisions, and the fire escape precaution rules are also 
tightened up and will apply to smaller factories (roughly those 
with 21 employees instead of 41 as now). | 

A special feature of factory legislation has always been that 
apart from the many obligations of the Act, there are numer- 
ous regulations applying to various and particular trades, and 
in this connection the following should be observed. The Bill 
provides that the operative date when the Bill is passed is to 
be July 1, 1938, but any regulations, notices, authorisations, 
and so forth then existing will continue as if the Act had 
not been passed, except of course that the Home Secretary 
has power to make any alterations considered necessary to 
bring them into consonance with any new provisions of the 
new Act. Thus the following special regulations of chemical] 
trade interest will remain alive after the passing of the Act: 
lLimewashing exceptions, meal times (china clay pits, Corn- 
wall), the special rules applying to chemical works, making 
of paints and colours, making of lead compounds, cellulose 
solutions and the like. 

Such operations as sorting articles, washing or filling 
bottles or containers or packing articles (such operations being 
possibly preliminary or incidental to the purposes of the 
factory) are specifically included. 





Transition State in Reactions 


Professor Polanyi Delivers the Bedson Lecture 


THE 36th Bedson lecture was delivered by Professor M. 
Polanyi, Ph.D., professor of physical chemistry in the 
University of Manchester, on February 1, at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Professor G. R. Clemo was in 
the chair, and in welcoming the lecturer said that it was 
probably the first time one of these lectures was to be delivered 
by a professor from Manchester University. 

Protessor Polanyi took for his subject ‘“‘The Transition 
State in Chemical Reactions,’’ and illustrated his remarks 
with particular reference to the ozone-oxygen reaction. He 
pointed out that molecules are closely packed groups linked 
by chemical bonds and separated by wider gaps from other 
molecules. The course of a chemical reaction between the 
molecules involves the breaking of these original chemical 
bonds with the formation of new ones. During this change 
the gaps between the initia] molecules disappear and new ones 
appear between the final molecules, and between these two 
states there must be an infinite number of atomic configura. 
tions. This was clearly demonstrated by a model showing the 
interaction of two molecules of ozone to yield three molecules 
of oxygen. At some point between the initial and final gaps 
separating the molecules there is an intermediate state when 
no distinction can be drawn between the initial and final 
states. This is defined as the “transition state ’’ of the 
reaction. 

Turning from the purely geometric to the energy conception 
of the transition state, Professor Polanyi demonstrated how 
the potential energy in the reaction between the molecules 
rises to a maximum. The position of the maximum indicates 
the transtion state, and further, the energy of the reaction 
must be sufficient to surmount this energy barrier, Hence the 
plotting of the energy changes occurring in the reaction of 
two particles will indicate the transition state and the energy 
of activation of the reaction. He traced the evaluation of the 
energy changes and showed how it was possible to determine 
the heat of activation by application of wave mechanics and 
molecular constants. He also indicated how various proper 
ties of the transition state determine the changes in reaction 
rate caused by varying conditions such as hydrostatic pressure, 
change of solvent, etc. 
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Dangers from Cellulose Solutions 


Precautions Needed in the Repair of Drums and Tanks 


YT UMEROUS explosions, some causing fatalities, have 
occurred during repairs to ‘* empty 





drums and tanks 
used for holding petrol, benzol and other inflammable 
liquids other than cellulose solutions. That there is the same 
risk with Grums and containers for cellulose solutions is shown 
by a fatal explosion which occurred while a meta] nameplate 
was being soldered to the outside of such an ‘‘ empty ”’ drum. 
The dangers to which cellulose solutions give rise are the 
same as those occurring in the handling of other inflammable 
liquids, together with the additiona! danger that cellulose solu 
tions on evaporation Jeave solid deposits, some of which are 


very highly inflammable. Before repairs involving the use ol 


cellulose 
theretore, that all solid 
residues, as well as liquid and vapour residues, have heen 
Filling the vessel 


emptying, is not an adequate method of preparation for re pai 


eat are begun on vessels which have contained 


solutions, it is necessary to be certain. 


completely removea. with water. and then 


purposes, states a special leaflet which has been prepared by 


the chief Inspector Ol Factories. (Form 1O7 5, H M. Stationers 


(yitice, price id. 


Method of Preparation 


he method of preparation may vary according to whethe: 


or not the whole of the inside of the vessel may be reached hy 


a scraper. If the whole of the inside of the vessel cannot be 
reached by a scraper, the first step inthe preparation fol repall 
is to wash out the vessel thoroughly with a solvent tor the 
! 


is left in th 
suitable solvents rol 


cellulose compound, LO make sure that aLe deposit 
The so-called 


this purpose. 


vessel. ‘thinners ”’ are 
Several washings with small quantities of so} 
vent are more effective, and more economical. than one or two 
washings with large quantities of solvent. Each charge ot 
wash liquid shoula be removed as completely as is reasonably 


When all the cellulose 


compound has been removed, the vessel should be s/eamed oul 


possible before the next is poured in. 
with dive steam for twenty minutes. 

li steaming is impracticable, the vessel should be immersed 
nearly to the neck, o1 bung hole, in bouling water, so that 
practically every part of the outside of the vessel is in contact 
with the water, and should be kept so immersed for wot less 
than twenty minutes, throughout which time the water should 
be kept boiling At the same time the interior of the vessel 
should be thoroughly swept out with air to remove all traces 
of vapour, For small vessels, when power-compressed air i; 


not available, air from a tvre-pump May\ he used. 
Risk from Sparks 


If the whole of the interior of the vessel cau be reached with 
a scraper, the operation ot washine out with a solvent toi 
\ After the 
described under Method 1, the wet 


be removed by scraping or 


cellulose compound may be omiuttea. process ol 


steaming, residue may 


peeling. 


The risk from sparks 
eenerated by an iron or steel scraper during this process may 
be small, but it is, nevertheless, good practice always to avoid 


Atte 


mav be 


the use of iron or stee] scrapers on cellulose compounds 
the vessel has heen thoroughly s( raped the interio} 
w 


Special precautions are required for large 


dried by blowing all through 
vessels which can 
either the air in the 
vessel must be tested by a competent person using suitable test 


be entered. Before any person enters, 
apparatus, and certified in writing to be free from danger, o1 
the person who enters the vessel must wear suitable breathing 
apparatus. The former precaution is open to the objection 
that pockets of volatile liquid or of vapour may be released 
during scraping, with consequent danger to the man inside. 
he use of breathing apparatus is obviously the safer course. 

Unprotected electric ingandescent bulbs should not be used 
for the examination of the interior of unprepared vessels. If 
an electric lamp is to be used for such a purpose, it should be 


one of a type which has been tested ana certified as safe for 
use in the particular vapours concerned. Portable lamps with 
leads are not suitable for this purpose. 

Often the repair to be done is comparatively trivial and will 
occupy only a very short time. The preparation of the vessel, 
in such cases, takes much longer than the repair itself, and 
Such a risk 
One large firm guards against such 
omission by enforcing a rule that no repair to any vessels and 


there is a temptation to omit the preparation. 
should never be taken. 


plant which have been in contact with cellulose solutions or 
inflammable solvents is to be undertaken unless the vessel or 
apparatus carries a certificate signed by a responsible person 
that it has been properly prepared, and may be safely subjectea 
to heat. The certificate is printed and shows the various 
operations, ¢e.g., washing out, steaming and flushing with air; 
the man who carries out ahy process signs his name on the 
A final and vitally 


important precaution is to remove any filler cap or cover so 


certificate when the process is completed. 


that the vessel is open to the atmosphere before heat is applied. 

\ warning notice should be displayed in all workrooms or 
other places where repair work involving the use of heat 1s 
likely to be undertaken, in order to secure the co-operation of 
the workers. A suitable placard for this purpose has been 
prepared by the Home Ofthce 
and it is strongly recommended that a copy should be kept 


Factory Department of the 


constantly atthxed in such work places. 








Chemistry of Ascorbic Acid 


A Joint Meeting at Bristol 


A JOINT meeting of the Chemical Society and of the Bristol 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry was held in the 
Department of the University of Bristol on 
February 4, when Professor Fk. L. Hirst, F.R.S., gave a lec 
ture on the ‘‘Chemistry of Ascorbic Acid and its Analogues.’ 
The lecturer outlined in the first place the work which led to 
the recognition of an accessory food factor possessing antt- 


scorbutic power and referred to the investigations of Zilva by 


(Chemistry 


which insight into the chemica] properties of this factor had 
Szent remarkable discovery of 
‘“*hexuronic acid’ and the subsequent proof of its identity with 
the antiscorbutic factor (Vitamin C) were then described. The 
determination of the chemical vitamin 
(now named ascorbic acid) was discussed and it was shown 


been gained. Gyorgyl’s 


constitution of the 
how the methods of investigation employed by the lecturer 
and his collaborators led to the vitamin C 
This was 


formulation of 
as the enolic form of 2-keto-l-gulo-furano-lactone. 
followed by an account of the interesting and complex types 
of isomerism which have been encountered in the course of 
derivatives of 
and |-forms of ascorbic 
acid and of various analogues was next considered, examples 
being drawn from the principal methods which have been 
developed simultaneously in this (Haworth and 
These included (a) 
the method of synthesis by addition of hydrogen cyanide to 


recent work on the partially methylated 


ascorbic acid. The synthesis of the d- 


country 
Hirst) and in Switzerland (Reichstein). 


osones of sugars, and (b) the oxidation of ketones to 2-keto 
carboxylic acids which yield ascorbic acid or its analogues on 
The physio- 
logical properties of the numerous synthetic analogues were 
discussed and it was pointed out that antiscorbutic activity is 
displayed only by those analogues in which the fourth carbon 
atom possesses the same stereochemical configuration as that 
of the fourth carbon atom of l-ascorbic acid. 


simultaneous ring closure and isomerisation. 


The lecturer 
concluded with a review of various substances, many of them 
metabolic products, which possess ring systems closely similar 
to that of ascorbic acid. 
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Research on Printing Inks 


Problems under Investigation by Research Association 


Hk study of printing inks and their relation to printing 
processes was the subject of a paper which Dr. G. L. 
Riddell read at a meeting of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association in London, on February 11. 
Discussing the physical properties of printing inks, Dr. 
Riddell said that these must ultimately be studied in thei 
relationship with the properties of the printing surface ol 
the paper and machine conditions. ‘The majority of the 
investigations which had been made hitherto had been along 
empirical lines, z.e., the construction of apparatus which were 
claimed to give comparable results to those obtained in prac: 
tice. This was only one approach to the problem and, of 
itself, was not sufficient. More recently, investigations had 
been commenced which dealt with the problem of ink pro- 
perties from a more scientific point of view and attempts 
had been made to measure the physical properties of printing 
Inks in units generally adopted by scientific workers. 


Printing Technique 


One of the early problems to be investigated must be the 
critical study of the printing machine to ascertain to what 
rates of shear an ink was subjected in practice and in particu 
lar what were the conditions at the moment of impression. 
Obviously the pressure used to apply the paper to the print 
ing surface involved the flow properties of printing inks, 
Anothe1 
important property of printing inks which must be studied 
was that of tack. 


which were being investigated at the present time. 


Certain empirical methods had already 
been employed to measure this property but, quite frankly, 
he had no clear idea at the moment what physical properties 
were evolved in the phenomenon and what means might be 
adopted for its measurement. 

Another problem urgently requiring study was the tran: 
ference of printing ink from one surface to another. This 
Was important in that it had a very practical relationship to 
the whole problem of ink distribution, the choice of the best 
material out of which to make the printing plate and rollers, 
and actual inking of paper. In order to investigate all the 
physical properties of printing ink and their relationship to 
printing processes and paper it would be necessary to pro 
duce standard printing ink of constant properties. 


The Drying of Ink Films 


A new field for work was opened up in the study of the 
behaviour of ink films on paper and their subsequent drying. 
This was a subject on which a great deal had already been 
said, much of which, however, was highly speculative. It 
was generally stated that there were two distinct phases in the 
ink drying process, first, the initial setting and secondly, the 
fnal hard drying. There was one body of opinion which 
suggested that the initial setting was due to the thixotropic 
gellation of the ink, but these views, so far as he was aware, 
were not supported by direct experimental evidence. The 
other school of thought, while not entirely discarding the 
thixotropic gellation theory, suggested that the oxidation 
drying in the case of drying oil varnishes might play an 
important part in the initial setting; that the surface layer 
of inks might oxidise very quickly to a depth of a few mole 
cules and that it was not known how many molecules thick the 
oxidised layer must be before the ink would not set off undet 
light pressures. 

The second stage in the drying of printing inks, if made 
on a drying oil basis, was the oxidation and polymerisation 
of the varnish. In printing, the ink was applied in thin 
discontinuous films to a comparatively porous material, and 
hence the extent of the interface between varnish and air 
would be rather different from that which occurred, for ex- 
ample, in a paint or varnish applied in a comparatively 
thick continuous film to non-porous surfaces. The conditions 


of the reaction were, therefore, very different in the two cases 
and the study of the drying of varnish films must ultimately 
be extended to the conditions of the printing process. 

\ property of printing inks which was of commercial im 
portance to the user and maker of inks was its covering 
power, 7.e., the number of sheets which could be printed with 
al given weight of ink. ‘This matter, however, was compli 
cated by the fact that the covering power was a property ot 
the paper as well as the ink and therefore any statement ot 
the covering power of an ink without reference to a_ parti- 
cular paper could only be very approximate. 

With lithographic inks there was a fruitful field of study 
in the reactions occurring at the interface of the ink and the 
damping water, of the tendency to form emulsions, and the 
type of emulsion which was to be avoided. In photogravure 
printing, the problems of the transterence of photogravure tn] 
| 


were not identical with those of drying oils. The amount « 


lateral spread of the ink on the paper and the tactors im 
fluencing this must be studied since this had an important 
bearing on the quality of reproduction. The drying of these 
inks, therefore, entailed entirely different problems with the 
iclated subjects of toxicity and fire risk. If to these problems 
were added others such as the fading of coloured inks, fast- 


ness to acids, alkalies, soaps and other reagents, the standardi- 


sation of trichromatic inks, and colour measurement; odour, 


— « 


etc., it would be seen that there were in the printing and 
printing ink industry suthcient problems to keep a large body 


ot scientific workers busy tor many years. 


Points from the Discussion 


Mr. |. L. “PAYLOR, speaking as an oil chemisi, said that ink 
makers had very different ideas of what the desiderata ot 
mineral oils should be and inguired whether the author’s 
organisation was undertaking work towards the standardisa 
tion of the properties of these mineral materials and whether 
it Was possible tor him to assist ink manutacturers to supply 
standard materials for everybody. 

Dr. RIDDELL replied that his Association was concerned with 
ink using and not ink making and, therefore, at the moment 
it was not undertaking work on the properties of various oils 


Mr. W. 


industry would not be overlooked in the work which the 


\. STITSON-expressed the hope that the tin printing 


author was domg. The lack of uniformity amongst printing 


inks or tin plate printing was very serious. 


Dr. Fk. W. STOYLE said there seemed to be great diffidence 
on the part of printing ink manufacturers in this country to 
discuss openly a number of the problems involved. That 


ditficulty, however, was not. so pronounced in the United 
States, as when he was over there two years ago he was shown 
round a number of factories and was encouraged to ask any 
questions which, he added, were answered relatively qui kly. 
tle expressed the hépe that the Printing Research Association 
would evolve instruments which would be of value to the 
ink maker in testing his products as to quality and other pro 
perties. He further expressed the hope that someone would 
tackle constructively the question of dispersion both from the 
mechanical and chemical points of view. At the present time 
manufacturers were presented with an array of milling 
machines of various types, the makers of which had an ex 
aggerated idea of their capabilities Keven the three-roll 
mill would repay considerable time being spent upon it 
especially with regard to temperature, the methods of heating 
and the gear ratio of the rolls. 

Dr. RIDDELL asked why it Was necessary, in order to dis 
perse the medium, to use a mill at all. 
methods than that. In answer to a further question he said 
he did not think that covering power could be evaluated as a 


There were bette 


property of the ink alone. It must have some relation to the 


surface to which it was being applied. 








Oxidation of Rubber 
Ageing in Light and in Darkness 


A MEETING of the Manchester and District Section of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry was held on February 15, 
when Dr. Van Rossem, director of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment Institute, read a paper on ‘‘ The Oxidation of Rubber, 
chiefly in relation to Ageing Phenomena.’’ Mr. E. P. Rydings, 
BSc., ALA... presided. 

Dr. Van Rossem said he did not intend to touch upon many 
of the excellent investigations which had been carried out in 
regard to the phenom non ol ageing, but merely to deal with 
certain research work which had been carried out in the 
Government laboratory at Delft. During the course of ihe 
igth century and the beginning of the 2oth century two kinds 
of investigation had been carried out: (1) When rubber was 
very much oxidised, and (2) the influences of the vulcanisa- 
tion co-efficient upon ageing. Kohmann had carried out some 
very valuable investigations, coming to the conclusion that 
the amount of oxidation having detrimental effects upon the 
mechanical properties of rubber was very small; for instance, 
if one-half per cent. of oxygen was taken up, then the 
mechanical properties were reduced to 60 per cent. of tne 
original value. | 


What the Manufacturer Wants to Know 


What the manufacturer wanted to know was not so much 
what were the various products when rubber was oxidised, but 
in what way it could be ascertained that rubber would oxidise 
fairly quickly, or, in other words, what its natural a 
would be. 


ging 
There were various ways of investigating this 
point. There were accelerated ageing tests. The question 
was often asked in what relation did natural ageing stand to 
accelerated ageing? The answer was that they showed a 
kind of safety margin, and naturally ageing was more or less 
correlated to accelerated ageing. It was to be regretted that 
accelerated ageing tests were not beiter standardised. In 
Delft such a test was carried out at 60° C, whereas in other 
parts of the world a temperature of from 50° to 70° C was 
used. 

When a rubber mixing was slightly over-vulcanised, and 
would show rather a bad ageing, a certain amount of brittle- 
ness was usually apparent at high temperature. When rubbe 
which was ageing had been oxidised to a considerable extent 
the acetone extract also increased considerably, and the rub 
ber had no great value from the technical point of view. The 
same remark held good with regard to the water extract. Raw 
rubber could probably be preserved for centuries without un- 
due ageing provided it was free from traces of metal, though 
it would not withstand the effect of sunlight. 

One method of investigating ageing was by the direct de- 
termination of the ogygen absorbed by the rubber, and, in 
addition, microscopical methods had also been adopted at 
Delft. A few years ago American investigators had shown 
that a sign of oxidation was the presence of pyrrol products, 
and certain work on similar lines had also been conducted in 


Holland. 


Effect of Suntight 
he ageing of rubber in light presented a different problem 
Sunlight had caused a certain 
amount of surface oxidation as well as natural ageing. Ex- 


to that of ageing in the dark. 


periments had been made with regard to surface oxidation, 
but they had not proved completely satisfactory. Sunlight 
caused slight cracks which had been examined microscop- 
ically, American investigators had conducted their investiga- 
tions upon the line of tensile strength; when the rubber was 
fairly oxidised there was a lesser tensile strength. He did 
not quite approve of this method. Another method was to put 
a drop of water on the rubber. If the rubber was not oxidised 
it remained there and would not flow, but if it was oxidised 
the drop of water flowed very quickly, leaving a kind of sur- 
face, which, after drying, could be determined. 
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New Technical Books 


[Y9ECHEMA MONOGRAPHS, Vol. 1: Fourteen Lectures on ‘‘Ger- 
man Engineering Materials in the Construction of 
Chemical Apparatus’? (Dechema-Monographien, Bd. 8. 
i4 Vortage zum Thema “Deutsche Werkstofte im 
chemischen Apparatebau’’). Berlin Verlag )Chemie 
G.m.b.H., RM: 5.65. 

The chief Dechema (German Society for Chemical Appara 
tus) meeting in KOnigsberg in 1935 was held uncer the com 
manding title of ‘‘Substitution Materials,’? a theme _ well- 
known to the Germans since the war. It must be said, with 
great interest, that the Germans have succeeded in not only 
improving a large number of substitution materials, but 
sometimes in developing such an outstanding quality that 
they can be considered as unsurpassed. This book, therefore, 
merits undivided attention in England. 


oe x K 


KEMINGTON’S PRACTICE OF PHARMACY. Eighth Edition. By E. 
Fullerton Cook and Charles H. LaWall. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 2,162. 45s. 

Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy was conceived and writ- 
ten by its original author, the late Joseph P. Remington, as a 
guide and inspiration to professional pharmacists. This same 
purpose has dominated the authors of the present edition, who 
both served a continuous apprenticeship under Professor 
Remington at the Philadelphia College of _ Pharmacy, for 
nearly two decades. In the past quarter of a century the 
practice of pharmacy has undergone revolutionary changes, 
and both the authors have been intimately familiar with every 
development of this period, especially interesting themselves 
in the remarkable growth of pharmaceutical education. They 
present their summary in the belief that the properly trained 
and professionally active pharmacist is an important factor 
in the community in the protection and maintenance of public 
health and the care of disease, co-operating with physicians 
in their application of scientific medicine. No effort has been 
spared to secure the help of experts in this compilation : 
thirty-five collaborators are listed on the title page, but in- 
numerable others have given information and valuable sug- 
gestions, and, to sectire the inclusion of the latest and most 
ethcient dispensing methods, a number of professional phar- 
macists have been called upon. The opportunities of the 
pharmacist as a chemist and analyst have been recognised, 
and the subject is presented in the light of the latest informa- 
tion of men engaged in practical analytical work. In the 
chapter on ‘‘The Responsibility of the Pharmacist under the 
Law’’ some of the most acute semi-legal-business problems of 
to-day are discussed. The historical section, prepared by 
C. H. LeWall for the Seventh Edition, is retained as placing 
before the student and pharmacist his obligations under the 
professional codes which are as old as the medical 
profession. 

The chemistry of the various manufacturing processes has 
likewise undergone extensive revision to bring it in line with 
modern developments. Part VIII deals with large manufac- 
turing operations in pharmacy and considers chiefly the con- 
trol methods required for large scale processes. Official 
formulz with alternative weights and measures are included 
in this edition, together with a comprehensive list of titles of 
classes of official and unofficial pharmaceutical preparations 
and their definitions. In another chapter the various theories 
on emulsions have been correlated and an explanation given 
as to the mechanism of emulsion stabilisation. There is also 
a systematic consideration of approved modern biological pro- 
ducts, and a further section deals with the important question 
of antidotes, from the viewpoint of first aid treatment in cases 
of poisoning. 

Part XIV, the last in the volume, contains two 
valuable glossaries, one of unusual pharmaceutical terms, the 
other of medica] terms, added as an aid to the study of the 
therapeutic uses of drugs, where the meaning of a medical 
term used in the book may not be understood. 
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Industrial Physics 
A Conference to be Held in Birmingham 


[HE second conference on Industrial Physics will be held 
under the auspices of the Institute of Physics in Birmingham, 
from March 18 to 20. The subject of the conference is ‘‘Optical 
Devices in Research and Industry.’’ 

An exhibition of instruments, apparatus and books cognate 
to the subject of the conference is being arranged, and will 
be held in the physics laboratories of the University of Birm- 
ingham. A section will be devoted to popular applications of 
optical devices, including photocells. ‘The presidential ad- 
dress on ‘‘Spectroscopy in Industry” will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. Fowler, D.Sc... F.R.S., and in addition lectures and 
discussions on the following subjects are being arranged : 
‘“Colorimetry, Spectrophotometry, and the inspection of manu- 
factured products for ‘ appearance,’’’ ‘‘Polarimeters, Sac- 
charimeters and Refractometers in Sugar, Jam-boiling, and 
other Industries,’’ ‘‘The Application of Electron Dittraction 
to Industrial Problems,”’’ 
‘“Optical Gauges for Metrology and Engineering. 


‘‘Industrial uses of Photocells,”’ 
Tt is in 
tended that the lectures and discussions shall be informal in 
character; they will deal particularly with applications of 
the subject to industria] problems. 

Visits to local works and research laboratories will be in- 
cluded in the programme and a conterence dinner will also be 
held. There will be no conference fee and membership is open 
to all interested. 
the Secretary, Institute of Physics, 1 Lowther Gardens, Ex- 
hibition Road, London, S.W.7. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 








Chemistry in Fiction 
Examples of Imagination 


A PAPER entitled ‘‘As others see us,’’? was read by Mr. H. D. W. 
Luff, of the Liverpool Section, at a meeting of the Manchester 
Section of the Institute of Chemistry held at the Con- 
stitutional Club on February 1, Mr. C. J. T. 
presiding. 


(‘ronshaw 


Mr. Luff explained that his intention was to make the pape: 
rather a matter of entertainment than of serious instruction. 
\s a result of a somewhat extensive perusal of what might be 
termed the popular story type of literature he had culled quite 
a good deal of interesting though misleading information. In 
one instance a lady character was referred to as ‘‘a wonderful 
spectacle of atoms and ions.’’ The aid of the chemist appeared 
to be most trequently invoked in the case of what were usually 
described as mystery stories, and especially in regard to the 
use Of poisons real or imaginary. 

One substance (presumably in gaseous form) was stated to 
be so deadly that human beings breathing a ‘‘drop’’ of it be- 
came rotted into a ‘‘black filth.’’ Someone else had, 
apparently, discovered that rain acted upon by an electric 
current possessed the property of liquefying air in almost 
unlimited volume. A sachet containing two ounces of ‘‘poison 
gas’’ was alleged to be a sufficient preparation to stupify every 
living being within an area of half a square mile. Fortunately, 
however, according to the story, the formula for the prepara 
tion of the gas was destroyed. In another case uncesired char- 
acters were lethally disposed of by the administration of 
carbon monoxide prepared by the action of ‘‘acid’? upon 
marble. Another writer stated that sodium placed in water 
caused the hydrogen in the water to catch fire. A similar re 
sult was stated to take place if sodium was absorbed into the 
stomach of an animal or human being. Someone else. re- 
marked upon the ‘‘pungent reek’ of salammoniac. The anti- 
dote to the poison from an arrow sped on its deadly journey 
from a Malay blowpipe was stated to be a concentrated solu- 
tion of calomel. It was only fair to the writer, however, to 
add that in a subsequent edition of the story this antidote was 
altered to half a pint of castor oil. 
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A Great Russian Chemist 


30th Anniversary of Mendeleyev’s Death 


THE 30th anniversary of the death of the Russian chemist, 
D. I. Mendeleyev, was commemorated on February 2 at many 
meetings in Moscow. The Moscow section of the All-Union 
Mendeleyev Chemical Society and the Moscow State Univers- 
ity honoured the anniversary at a scientific gathering in the 
University Club. The Mendeleyev Chemical-Technological 
Institute held a commemoration meeting on February 8. 

Mendeleyev, best known as the originator of the Periodic 
Law, once described his contribution to science in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘Four subjects are connected with my name: the 
Periodic Law, my investigation of the elasticity of gases, the 
conception of solutions as associations, and my book ‘ The 
Principles of Chemistry.’ His original work covered a wide 
range of questions, from those of applied chemistry to the 
most general problems of chemical and physical theory. His 
interest in the natural resources of Russia was already cry- 
stallised at an early period in his life, and paralle] with it 
his passion for investigating theoretical problems, such as 
the study of gases, liquids, solutions, and the functional con 
nection between the mass (atomic and molecular weights) and 
the properties of a body—his Periodic Law. 

In 1861 Mendeleyev anticipated, by eight years, IT. Andrew’s 
conception of the critical temperature of gases, and also 
pointed out that ‘‘by extreme cooling of gases intended for 
compression it may be hoped to attain their liquefaction.”’ 
With these words he forecast the entire path of subsequent 
research on the liquefaction of gases which led to the obtain- 
ing of liquid helium. 

It is in the light of 2oth century findings that Mendeleyev’s 
work on the so-called hydrate theory of solutions, his theory 
of association, the chemical interaction between the solvent 
and the solute, attains full significance. The point cannot be 
disputed that a profound connection exists between Men 
deleyev’s theories on the analogy and homology among 
organic substances and his predictions and rules on vertical 
and horizontal columns in the Periodic System. The Periodic 
Law and Mendeleyev’s most widely known book ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry,’’ written in 1868-70, represent a com 
prehensive whole. The crucial time in his development of 
the Periodic Law, wrote Mendeleyev, was the year 1860. ‘‘It 
was then that I attended the congress of chemists at Karlsruhe, 
at which the Italian chemist S. Cannizzaro propounded his 
theory of atomic weights. The idea of a possible periodicity 
of the properties of elements in a descending scale of atomic 
weights was already then in my mind.”’ 

Led by certain gaps in his tables, Mendeleyev, in 1871, 
asserted the existence of three new elements till then unknown 
to chemists, and his prophecy was completely vindicated by 
the discovery within 15 years of gallium, scandium and ger- 
manium; he went so far as to indicate the methods by which 
gallium was discovered (spectrum analysis). He likewise fore- 
told the existence of a number of elements not discovered 
until the 2oth century. 

Far in advance of his times, Mendeleyev looked upon atoms 
as complex bodies ‘‘formed }y 
smaller parts.”’ 
“If an element known to us were to be decomposed or a new 


y the constitution of several still 
Many years before Einstein he was writing : 
one were to be formed, this phenomenon would be accom- 
By this, to a 
certain degree, I consider it possible to explain the difference 
of chemical energy in different elements.”’ 

Supplementing his purely theoretical work, Mendeleye\ 


panied by a loss or transformation of weight. 


was engaged on a number of chemical-technological and 
chemical-economic works. He elaborated rational methods 
for the manufacture of a smokeless powder, created a formula 
for calculating the thermic capacity of various types of fuel, 
and worked on the technology of oil. Mendeleyev pointed out 
the necessity of refining lubricating oil from Baku oil; he dwelt 
on the importance of exploiting the oil deposits on the island 
of Cheleken and insisted that a pipe line should be laid from 
the Caspian to the Black Sea. 








were valued at £1,531,364, as compared with {1,725,010 for January, 1936, an increase of £106,354. 
as compared with {1,007,187 for January, 1936, an increase of £105,173. 


Value. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in January 


ACCORDING to the Board of Trade returns for the month ended January 31, 1937, exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 
Imports were valued at £1,112,360, 


Re-exports were valued at £43,449. 
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Quantities. Quantities. Value. 
1930 1937. 1930. 1937. 1930. 1937: 1930. 1937. 
Imports 
Acids Drugs, medicines and medi- 
Aceti be - cwt 14,095 14,550 19,032 16,514 cinal preparations- 
Boric (boracic) 2,840 700 2,979 709 Manufactured or _pre- 
Citri 3,411 2,645 12,104 10,620 pared -_ 
Peatuat. : 2,718 2,639 10,787 10,825 Quinine and quinine | 
\ll other sorts.. value 10,848 4,750 salts . OZ. 209,055 52,225 15,275 4,886 
| Medical oils .. cwt. 3,812 3,321 12,318 11,044 
Borax as .. cwt. 17,100 6 10,409 22 Proprietary medicines 
: ) - . —" 2 Oo 
Calcium carbide 73,731 103,472 46,085 54,092 value 66,388 37,251 
“9 , \ll other sorts — 40,907 72,578 
l-ertilisers, manufactured . . 
‘ . Dyes and dyestuffs and 
Superphosphate of lime re, 
aie a - = 413 co. extracts for tanning 
O ey ; 1 Ty 7 5 aes . 
: IJ 49 D4". “4 Finished dyestuffs from 
\ll other descriptions ,, 1,072 2,822 7,040 12,052 
coal tar —» CWE. 3,232 3,925 91,123 112,036 
Phosphorus . ct. { 35 34 144 extracts for dyeing 5,042 3,785 9,580 7,220 
Extracts for tanning 
Potassium compounds geneci 
- : 7 ne (solid or liquid) 
Caustic and lyes 11,055 12,529 13,071 12,957 , P 
: 7. Pagel , Fan Chestnut cwt. 41,452 19,050 29,526 13,632 
Chloride (muriate) 52.039 15,318 11,061 17,734 94. J 7 3,9: 
ate Quebracho 38,161 103,087 31,140 91,056 
Kainite and mineral feri- All other sorts a 42,230 51,777 30,053 37,320 
liser salts _» eat. 77,970 70,304 11,535 9,357 All other dyes and dye- 
Nitrate (saltpetre) 19,304 15,505 9,454 7,293 stuffs : 1,235 955 21,130 17,732 
Sulphate a6 e 30, 300 55.245 13,404 18,888 Painters’ colours amd ma- 
\ll other compounds ,, 11,515 7,702 15,505 9,950 terials 
Wieiieies satiated White lead (basic car- 
i) © 1 ( () ”) id is > > 
Carbonat } includin bonate cwt. 6,305 9,197 7,954 12,705 
4 Moil« e { ( iy . o ~4 “ 
- | Lithopone . = 22,338 37,122 14,676 22,700 
crystals, and and bi- = ~ te ' 
arhonats oant 154 28 Ochres and earth colours 
< , 2° : é - ‘ > > > 
cM 5 3 cwt. 59,813 12,178 17,736 4,888 
Chromate and_ bichro- Niatrinees weenie ages 1 220 a ane g 
ITO 4 ome ©) BOR «© o os ’ Pe deed , 
mate 1,274 2,032 1,709 2,300 - I 15 3 3 435 ©,954 
| ue 7 ” ' Carbon blacks ss 47,005 39,140 60,153 50,145 
( yanids 3,579 7,009 9,050 17,206 ‘ . “ . 
we f Other pigments and ex- 
Nitrate oa 172,000 120,700 34,270 25,913 { lers. drv wt a | I f 
\ll other compounds , 28,079 27,988 20,864 20,401 enders, Gry .. Cw. 33,394 35,143 0,512 9,007 
, ‘ All other descriptions ,, 12,591 14,213 25,279 26,622 
ther chemical manu —— —-----_--—— —~ _—_—_— 
factures .. value -- 35,315 308,345 Total .. value - 1,007,187 1,112,360 
Exports 
\cids Zine oxide... ‘s ton 898 1,306 17,025 24,040 
Citra -. -» cCwl “,595 £0,333 10,009 5,504 All other descriptions value — 179,008 206,220 
All other soets value 20.205 19,840 a , 
mete nee dl Drugs, medicines and medi- 
\luminium compounds ton 1,319 2,239 5,559 21,035 ' 
' - cinal preparations 
Ammonium compounds italien” teak wsiialinn 
Sulphate es ton 20,571 17,989 59,759 ~—«T1 1,908 _— " con wed — , ee 
tg | ‘ salts .. - OZ. 50,776 ae 1755 7 
All other sorts 1,797 1,192 16,543 14,9055 . — Idd 4 4,755 74 
' ee ; Proprietary medicines 
Bleaching materials— wale e6.060 — 
, raiue — — »,062 ,17% 
Bleaching powder (chlor ee 93,17 
ide of lime) .. cwt. 36,540 58,393 10,108 14,084 All other descriptions __,, = a 139,937 128,473 
All other sorts ..  cwt. 1,437 6,669 12,504 17,389 Dyes and dyestuffs and 
Coal tar products extracts for tanning 
Cresylic acid... gal 155,201 179,817 15,290 25,863 l‘inished dyestuffs from 
Tar oil, creosote oil, coal tar 
anthracene _i oil. etc. Alizarine, alizarine red 
gal. 2,070,570 3,245,804 63,390 50,435 and indigo (syn- 
_ All other sorts .. value 20,352 23,154 thetic) ». cwt. 2,288 1,935 15,019 9,317 
Copper, sulphate of ton 152 773 6,395 13,033 (ther sorts - 7,300 7,480 99,127 100,849 
Disinfectants, insecticides, Ixtracts for tanning 
weed-killers jo ea. 26,433 31,535 57,793 62,535 (solid or liquid) 17,119 24,808 16,314 19,033 
Fertilisers, manufactured All other descriptions ,, 2,937 1,283 19,179 5,004 
| | ton 22,040 37,953 85,649 91,233 Paints’ colours and ma- 
Glycerine .. -. cwt. 8,731 13,874 21,400 44,318 terials 
Lead compounds a [1,560 15,244 15,545 “3,411 Ochres and earth colours 
Magnesium compounds ton 195 35> = 0,94 ©,753 cwt. 16,852 14,929 16,328 15,118 
ac . oun my SQ = R y~~%oc : . : . , 
Potassium compounds cwt. 3,794 =o ©,044 1735 Other descriptions [5,209 19,040 27,153 32,251 
salt (sodium chloride) ton = 22,171 23,536 60,250 05,442 White lead : 6,283 7,035 12,722 14,874 
Sodium Compounds atintee ; : 
eer —aer aints and painters’ ena- 
Carbonate including ; 
en at ; mels, prepared cwt. 34,308 45,196 96,992 115,294 
crystals, ash and bi- Wels: sak . deena . , 
° ’ , , , , SS ( ¢ Cc a 
carbonate = cwt. 292,055 450,451 71,062 50,559 . | ' 
Caustiu 172,433 233 919 83 688 80 568 (clear) °° °° gal. 60,405 75,071 27,097 30,203 
Nitrate 17048 8t 5,382 63 Printers’ ink ewt. 4,494 4,480 28,330 27,397 
; me Fy r» -”™ — All other descriptions 5.5 5 
' ' j escriptions ,, ,30 O, 87,211 
Sulphate, including salt- 351993 44,307 79,574 7 
cake .. » et. 42,954 52,3830 3,914 1,314 
All other sorts 59,385 62,127 76,341 80,881 Total value — -- 1,725,010 1,831,364 
Re-Exports 
Chemical manufacturers Painters’ colours and ma- 
and products value 15,065 26,089 : | 
or ' . . terials... os Ce. 65 2,20 57¢ 2,0 
Drugs, medicines and medi- 4 »203 79 ,074 
cinal preparations value 5,004 13,059 Dace a oy ee ee ee 
Dyes and dyestuffs and 
extracts for tanning cwt. 1,344 1,541 1,653 2,227 Total value —- — 20,801 43,449 
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Chemical Notes from Foreign Sources 


Lithuania 
TURPENTINE IS NOW PROPUCED on a small scale, 233 tons ol 
rosin being worked up in 1936. 


Austria 
BERYLLIUM MINING HAS BEEN RESUMED at, Bramberg, 
Salzburg, by an American-Austrian group. 


1e@al 


Italian East Africa 

CHE ETHIOPIAN EXPLOSIVES Co. has been formed, with an 
initial capital of 1 million lire, under the auspices of the 
Soc. Generale Esplosivi e Munizioni, Soc. Dinamite Nobel 
and Soc. Bombrini Parodi-Delfino 


Germany 

A RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE Oil. INDUSTRY has been tounded 
under the name _ of 
Mineralolfirmen G.m.b.H., at Teltow, near Berlin. 
function will be the development of technical processes to 


Forse hungsgemeinschatt deutscher 


Its main 


advance the German mineral oi] industry. 


Italy 
AUTHORISATION HAS BEEN announced for the following unde 


takings :—Plant for sodium metal at the Crotone works of 


Soc. Generale per i Brodotti Azotati Sintetici (Milan) ; plant 
for crude and refined glycerine and fatty acid distillation at 
the Ceccano works of Antonio Anunziata; fur-dye manufactut 
ing plant at the Seriate works of Soc. Bergamasca_ pai 


Industria Chimica (Milan). 


Poland 
PRODUCTION OF WOOL FAT in the near future is planned by 
a firm at Czenstochau with a view to supplying the entire 
demand of the Spiess Lanolin Works at Warsan 
NEGOTIATIONS REGARDING LANITA] casein artificial wool) 
menufacture have now been satisfactorily concluded and the 


Polana A.-G. of Lodz will start the manufacture tn June. 


Japan 

PRODUCTION OF FORMIC AND OXALIC ACIDS 1s unde considera 
tion by the Nippon Seiren K.K. 

K;THYLENE GLYCOL (a possible glycerine substitute for many 
purposes) is now being made by Asahi Denka Kogyo K.RK. 
There are already two producing firms in Japan, Nippon Soda 
K.K. and Mitsui Kozan K.K.. and the former has recently 
increased its monthly output to 30 tons. 

THE POOLING OF ACTIVITIES in the coal hydrogenation field 
is proceeding between the Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo 
As soon as the Miike plant of the Mitsui Co. is in 
successtul operation this firm will put forward concrete plans 


COHnCe:IMnNns. 


to the two other concerns with a view to forming a single large 
undertaking. 


France 

A PROCESS FOR IMPERMEABILISiING GAS MASKS consists in. siz 
ing the cloth with albumen plasticised with a sulphonated 
tatty substance and then coating with any finish 
Cotton 
fabric, fireproofed with ammonium salts, may be sized, for 


suitable 
(shellac, cellulose lacquer, chlorinated rubber, etc.). 


example, with one or more coats of a mixture of alkaline 


sulphoricinate (100 parts) and blood albumen 
into a paste with water. (French Pat. 802.816). 
\ NEW METHOD OF DEPOSITING a mirror-like silver coating on 
materials such as cardboard, paper and leather is based upon 
the principle of cathodic pulverisation. 


coated is placed in an evacuated apparatus between two silve1 


electrodes while a high tension current is beine passed. The 


plocess is said to be highly economical, only a fraction of a 
gram being required to coat 1 yard of paper so that about 
5,000 yards can be coated with 3 1b. of metallic silver each 
day. (‘‘ Le Papier,’’ 1936, p. 855). 


[Oo parts) made 


The material to be 


- 
Greece 

THE IMPORT QUOTA FOR COPPER SULPHATE and other coppet 
compounds for use as insecticides in the vineyards has been 


raised to 3,000 tons tor 1Q37- 
Hungary 


THE HUNGARIA ARTIFICIAL FERTILISER, SULPHURIC ACID AND 
( HEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. is to manufacture hydro-sulphates fo. 


the textile industry. 


Roumania 


HYDROGEN, OXYGEN AND GLYCERINE are to be manufactured 
by the Hermes Co., of Bucharest, who produce vegetable o1ls 
ona large scale. The new plant will cost about 10,000,000 le 
( £15,000). 

Russia 

CADMIUM IS TO BE RECOVERED from the slag of zinc and lead 

ores by a new process. The State Planning Institute is to 


? 


extend the ‘‘Electrozinc’ factory at Ordshonikidse, were forty 


tons will be produced in the first year. ' 


Switzerland 

TWO NEW REAGENTS which can be used for extraction of 
ketones and their micro-chemica! identification have been dis 
Girard (‘* Helv. Chim. Acta,’’ 
They are trimethyl acethydrazide ammonium chloride and 


covered by A, 1930, lO, Lgos). 


ace thydrazide py idine chloride. 


Sweden 


THE REYMERSHOLM CHEMICAL Co., of Halsingborg, 
yrofits totalling 


460,602 kroner, which with the balance carried forward en 


capital 
4,000,000 kroner {2 0,000), earned net 


abled the direc LOors to re ommend a div idend Ors per cent. and 


the placine of f200,000 to reserve. This firm manufactures 
phosphoric acid, hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate. 





Permanent Sizing 
Use of Alkali Soluble Cellulose Ethers 
DOR. WALLACE P. COHOF spoke on 
\ikali Soluble Cellulose Kthers’’ 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on February 10. 
at the Chemists’ Club, New York. Mr. James G. Vail was the 
chairman. 


‘Permanent 
ata meeting ot the American 


Sizing with 


Impermanent sizing with starch has been practised in the 
textile industry from time immemorial, saia Dr. Cohoe. Queen 
l;lizabeth granted a monopoly for starch at the time when 
the stiffening of Tudor ruffs made such a monopoly valuable. 
Then, as now, it is a case for resizing upon every visit to the 


aundry. Much starch is used to-day in the finishing of cotton 
for the purpose of giving cloth an appearance and weight 
which it really does not possess. This fictitious improvement 
is an economic loss. A permanent sizing, on the other hand, 
Ol only lasts tor the life of the cloth, but improves its 
intrinsic quality. 

when 


Lilienfeld 
applied to cotton cloth put into it a permanently retained pro 


The alkali soluble cellulose ethers of 


duct which is almost identical « hemically with the fibres them 


st" i 


handle re 
Cohoe described the various classes of 


ves and impart to cotton an 
sembling linen. Dr. 


appearance and 


He also discussed methods of 
solution, application and precipitation. 


ethers now available for sizing. 
He showed samples 
of certain ethers and their solutions. 

Dr. Cohoe was professor of chemistry at McMaster Univers- 
itv fram 1901 to 1908. From 1908 to 1912 he was engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals in Toronto. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society, Society of Chemical Indus 
try (vice chairman, American Section), American Institute of 
(Chemical Engineers, and a Fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 








British 


Gas.—The gas industry and phenol supplies. Extraction from 


ammoniacal liquor. Gas lWorld, 160, 133. 

OiL.—Some experiments on molecular manifestations. P. 
Woog, Petroleum World, 34, 41-43. 

Motor fuel iso-paraffins by thermal 

F. E. Frey, Petroleum World, 34, 44-45. 

Fk VEL.—Oxidation of coal at storage temperatures: Effect on 
carbonising properties. L. D. Schmidt, J. L. Elder, and 
J. D. Davis, Fuel, 16, 39-48. 

METALLURGY.—An advance in zinc smelting : Development of 
the vertical retort process. E. H. Bunce, Metal /ndustry, 

50, 205-210. 


/ 


polymerisation. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The storage of steam heat. E. G. Ritchie, 
Fuel Economist, 12, 139-140. 
Steels and materials for the rubber industry: Latest 


India-Rubber ]., 93, 6-7. 
G. Jolly, Oil and Colour 


developments. 

PAINT.—Corrosion and paint. V. 
Trades J., 91, 493-497. 

Paint: The mechanism of paint manufacture. D. 

Wait, Oil and Colour Trades /.. 91, 499-3006. 

TAR.—Developments in coal-tar distillation. H. G. Shatwell, 
Chem. and Ind., 56, 155-159. 

FATTY Actips.—The n-fatty acids and certain of their deriva- 
tives. F. Francis, F. J. E. Collins, and S. H. Piper, 
Proc. Roy. Soc., 671, 691-718. 


American 


LACQUERS.—The effect of alkyd resins on the tolerances of 
nitrocellulose solvents and on the viscosities of nitrocellu- 
lose solutions. C. Bogin, H. L. Wampner, and K. R. 
Gosselink, Paint Oil Chem. 99, Q-14, 28-20. 

Oi1L.—The solvent extraction of sova beans. W. F. 
weissflog, Oil and Soap, 14, 10-14. 

Some uses of soya bean oil in paints and varnishes. 
A. J. Herberer, Oil and Soap, 74, 
TEXTILES.—Methods for the study and control of mercerisa- 


= 
[icw:s 


Meier- 


15-16. 


tion. S. M. Edelstein. Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 26, 
P 40-44. 
MISCELLANEOUS. — Practical experience with  chlorinated- 


cautchouc paint films. Dr. Schultze, Pari and Varnish 
Production Manager, 16, 34-35. 

The use of mercurated fatty compounds as weed killers. 
A. W. Ralston, C. W. Christensen and G. Josh, O7/ and 
Soap, 14, 5-7. 


German 


ORGANIC.—On high molecular organic compounds. FE. Dreher, 
Kunststoffe, 27, 3-6. 

FATS.—The refractometric estimation of fat in castor seeds. 
W. Leithe and H. Lamel. Fette u. Seifen, 43, 247-248. 

The bromine number for characterising fats. K. Meine], 
Fette u. Seifen, 43, 250-252. 

PAINTS.—On specific properties of solvents. 
Hesse, /arben-Chem., 8, 5-9. 

The structure of pigments. H. 
42, 83-84, 105-106. 

BITUMEN.—The importance of bitumen emulsions. A. Stell- 
wage, Bitumen, 7, 1-4. 

GAS.—The newer developments in gas washing processes. (. 
Fuchs, Gas Wasserfach, 80, 18-24. 

OIL.—On the influence of the presence of water in bleaching 
by means of fuller’s earth. A. Berczeller and E. Erdheim, 
Petroleum Zeitschrift, 33, 6-8. 

On the natural] and artificial ageing of motor oils. FE. H. 
Kadmer, Oel u. Kohle, 13, 101-106. 
Active carbon in the mineral oil industry. E. 
mann, Oel u. Kohle, 13, 107-112. 
BENZOL.—A method of setting up and working a benzol plant. 
F. Reichard, Gas u. Wasserfach, 80, 38-43. 


H. Wolff and H. 


Wagner, Farben-Ztg., 


Reise- 
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ANALYsiS.—Complete analysis of technical hydrocarbon gases 
by the desorption methods. K. Peters and W. Lohma1, 
Brennstoff-Chemie, 18, 41-48. 

FUEL.—The de-gassing of coal (distillation and coking). P. 
Damm, Feuerungstechnik, 25, 15-17. 

ORGANIC.—-Identification of some therapeutically active bar- 
bituric acids. H. Baggesgaard-Rasonussen, Archiv der 
Pharmazie, 275, 28-35. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The colloidal chemistry and wetting pro- 
perties of colloids capable of hydration in comparison with 
soap. The possibilities of colloid sols as emulsifying 
agents. K. Lindner, Fette u. Setfen, 43, 253-25€ 

Preservation of wood by coating and impregnation. H. 
Hadert, Farben-Chem., 8, 9-14. 

Autogenous welding of pure aluminium and its im- 
portance for chemical apparatus. F. Zimmermann, 
Antogene Metallbearbeitung, 30, 


). 


2-il. 


French 


METALLURGY.—Nickel-molybdenum steels and alloys. M. J. 
Cournot, Rev. Nickel, 8, 2-10. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The soluble oils in the working of metals. 
E. Robbe, Les Mattéres Grasses Le Pétrole and ses 
Dérivés, 20, 12-14. 








Scientific Food Preparation 
Importance of Research in Great Britain 


THE important part which is being played by chemists in the 
‘Scientific Food Preparation’’ was stressed by Dr. L. H. 
Lampitt, F.I.C., in the course of an address to the Leeds 
Section of the Institute of Chemistry, at Leeds University, on 
Tuesday. 

Krom his experience of European and American work, Dr 
Lampitt said he did not know a country in Europe where in. 
dustry had applied itself to the scientific principles under- 
lying food preparation to a greater extent than the British 
Isles. British research was based on fundamentals, and dur- 
ing the past 30 years the function of the chemist had been 
progressive firms in the de- 
He mentioned, for instance, 


more and more recognised by 
velopment of their businesses. 
the efforts which are being made by the Potato Marketing 
Board to discover why potatoes turn black. 

Dr. Lampitt then drew attention to the value of the chemist 
‘in the field wherever strawberries, raspberries, black cur- 
rants, etc., are being picked,’’ in order to control the amount 
of water in the fruit, and spoke of the close co-operation 
necessary between the chemist, engineer and baker in order to 
elucidate problems associated with baking on a large scale. 
The chemist, however, might often be a stumbling-block to 
progress, because improvement might entail modification of 
the dietectic value of food. 

Replying to questions, Dr. Lampitt said the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual had demonstrated that it was absolutely im- 
possible to lay down any hard and fast line as to the amount 
of vitamin ‘‘A’’ which must be digested or taken up or given 
to normal people to get certain results. 

Before the meeting, the Section elected Mr. W. A, Wight- 
man as honorary secretary in succession to Dr. H. Burton, 
who had resigned after occupying the post for six years. 








TOTAL French production of coal tar in 1935, according to 
a recent report of the Bureau of the Central Committee of Pro- 
ducers and Distillers of Coal Tar in France, amounted te 
524,900 metric tons, as compared with 595,000 tons in 1930, or 
a decrease of 12 per cent. There was also a decrease of 5 per 
cent., when compared with 552,248 tons produced in 1934. 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. F. B. Day has resigned his position as joimt managing 
director of British Kmulsifiers. Lid. 

Mr. R. W. McCay, the Liverpool manager of British Oil and 
(‘ake Mills, Ltd... has been elected president of the Liverpool 
Seed Oil Cake and General Produce Association. 

Mr. JOHN FARQUHARSON, Nairn, who has died at the age of 
79, was formerly manager of the Royal Brackla Distillery. He 
was also interested in many other enterprises and was one of the 
first to start an aerated water factory in Inverness. 


Sirk Mines C. Ll. PARTRIDGE, at one time chairman of thie 
South African Carbide and By-Products Co., who died last week, 


was buried at Putney Vale Cemetery on Monday. Krom 1915 
to 1919 he was general manager of the Metropolitan Munitions 
(‘ommittee. He was the co-inventor of the Bowden and Part- 


ridge fog signal economiser, 

Mr. EK. HESSENBERG AND CAPTAIN ALEXANDER BARCLAY have 
been appoiited directors of Anglo-Continental Guano Works. 
Mr. J. KR. Ray and Mr. K. A. J. S. MItcHELL, who have been 
associated with the company for many years as export manager 
and sales manager respectively, have also been appointed 
directors. : 

Mr. ADRIAN LUMLEY, superintendent of the Torry liesearch 
Station, Aberdeen, since its institution nine years ago by the 
Depariment of Scientific and Industrial Research, takes up duty 
in London on March | in the newly formed Food (Defence Plans) 
Department. He joined the Department after the war and be- 
came finance and establishment officer at the National Physica! 
Laboratory, being appointed to Aberdeen eight years later by 
the late Sir William Hardy, then director of food investigation. 


Mr. AnGus Kerr, retired oil company manager, Cawder 
{_ouse, 175 Nithsdale Road, Glasgow, left £11,651. 

Sir A. STEVEN BILSLAND-has joined the board of Colvilles, 
itd., succeeding Mr. David Colville, who has resigned. 

Proressor A. C. G. EGERTON met with an accident during 
a visit to Switzerland, and will be unable to prepare a paper in 
time for the meeting of the Institute of Fuel, on March 17. Kl 
is hoped that Professor Egerton will be able to present his paper 
some time during the next session. 


Sin WILLIAM DUNN, reader in biochemistry at Cambridge 
University, is a member of the committee of the Cambridge 
Scientists’ Anti-War Group, who claim to have proved by ex- 
periments that the Home Office proposals for making “* gas 
proof ’’ rooms are litile better than useless as a protection against 
poison gas. 

Mr. WitnitaAm S. M. Scorr, Aberdeen, a well-known figure 
i the oil trade in Seotland, has died at the age of 67. He started 
bis career as a boy with Wm. Riddell and Co., Phoenix Oil 
Works, with whom he served for many years as a traveller. For 
che past three years he had been manager of H. G. Drummond 
ad Co., Ltd., oil merchants, Aberdeen. 


Mr. ALFRED SHEPPARD, of Kersal, Salford, a director of 
Peter Spence and Sons, Ltd., died on February 10. He began as 
office boy nearly 60 vears ago; was appointed secretary on the 
formation of the company in 1990 and in 1913 was appointed a 
cirector. In 1927 he completed hfty years’ service with the com- 
pany and continued until about two years ago, when he retired 
from active service although retaining his position on the board. 
The funeral was at Salford on February 15. 





From Week to Week 


THROUGH UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES, it will not be possible 
for Mr. H. C. Dawson to present his paper to the Institute of 
Fuel on February 24. 

OWING TO THE ILLNESS of Professor James Chadwick, the 
Course of Lectures on * The Artificial Transmutation — of 
Matter,’’ arranged to be given at King’s College on March 2, 9 
and 16, has been cancelled. 

A FIRE OCCURRED in a chemical store at the Royal Technieal 
College, Glasgow, on February II. The caretaker discovered 
smoke in one of the corridors and traced the fire to the store of 
the metallurgical department, 


THE NOMINAL CAPITAL of Bush, Beach and Gent, Lid., chemi- 
eal and dye merchants, etc., Marlow. House, Lloyds Avenue, 
K.C., has been inereased Iy the addition of £10,000 beyond the 
registered capital of £10,000. 

A CONTRACT HAS BEEN SECURED by John S. Seott and Son, of 
Rutherglen, for the aluminising of all the steel plate work 1 
the extension of the Dalmareock power station. This treatmen: 
increases the heat resisting qualities of the metal and prot: 
it against the destructive action of ambient gases. 


¥¢? ~ 


THE KING has accepted the first copy of the Coronation 
Souvenir Book of ‘Traditional Colours. which has been issued 
by the British Colour Couneil as a souvenir of the Coronation. 
The profits on the sale of the complete issue will be devoied to 
the King George V Memorial Fund. 

THE SCOTTISH WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY is to spend 
£1,500,000 on new factories and extensions in Glasgow and the 


West of Scotland during the next twelve months. The new 
schemes include a paper mill, flour mills, coffee essence factory 
and electric lamp factory, all at Glasgow. Extensions are to 


be carried out in the city to the chemical sundries factory. at 
Shieldhall, and also to Grangemouth soap works. 

LANCEGAYE SAFETY GLASS (1934), Lrb., has decided to pro- 
ceed with their plans for the issue of new shares for the pur- 
pose of providing funds to build and equip an additional fae- 
tory and also adequate working capital for the inereased busi- 
ness. It was originally intended to make the issue last month, 
hut a short postponement was considered advisable owing to the 
commencement of proceedings against the company, alleging in- 
fringement of letiers patent. 


THE PATENT LITIGATION between the Tool Metal Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., manufacturers of ** Wimet hard metal alloys, 
and the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., manufacturers of 
‘* Ardoloy’’ has now been settled. It was claimed by ‘Tool 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Ltd., that ‘‘ Ardoloy ’’ constituted an 
infringement of Patent No, 213524, which covers tools made of 
a sintered mixture of carbide and certain auxiliary metals. The 
British Thomson-Ilouston Co. has now agreed to recognise the 
validity of the patent and the claims made by Tool Metal Manu 
facturing Co., Ltd., to accept a licence under the patent, and 
to make certain payments to the patentees. 


C 


THE UNION GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA has signed an 
agreement with [Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for the erec- 


(ion of a munitions factory at Pretoria. 


AFTER BORING to a depth of 6,556 feet at a cost of about 
60,000, the: D’Arey Exploration Co. has decided to discontinue 
iis search for oil at Paulsgrove, on the slopes of Portsdown Hill, 
Hainpshire. 


OWING TO INCREASED BUSINESS consequent upon the new 
Road Act, British Indestrueto Glass, Ltd., has placed a con- 
iract for the extension of the factory at North Acton. ‘This 
will be the second extension necessitated in twelve months. 


Kh INLAND'S EXPORT OF CELLULOSE during January was over 
24 per cent. higher than im January, 1936, 7.e., 68,893 tons, 
against 55,689 tons. England took nearly half of the total ex- 
port, 31,538 tons. 


THE NATIONAL COKE AND OIL Co., LTD., announces that the 
uel Research Board has completed its test at the company’s 
plant at Erith. It is: expected that the report on the test will 
be fortheoming during the next six weeks, when a copy will be 
circulated to the shareholders, 

Mr. A, G. SHORT, manager of the Cupar sugar beet factory, 
gave an assurance at a meeting at Berwick last week that the 
(‘upar factory was to go on. It was hoped to obtain ten to 
fifteen thousand acres of sugar beet, so that they could go to the 
Sugar Beet Commission and say that the Scottish farmer was 
adopting the industry enthusiastically. 


A FEATURE of the report of the Carnegie Trust for the Uni- 
versities of Seotland is the exceptionally large proportion of 
kellows and scholars who have resigned before the termination 
i their grants in order to begin their professional careers. Of 
$2 Fellows and scholars in both organic and physical chemistry 
15 resigned, some almost at the commencement of their appoint- 
ment periods. Another notable fact in the report is the high 
level of success in research activities. The report says that this 
cendency is a noteworthy feature of the revival of prosperity in 


the ehemieal industries. 


SPEAKING AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of English 
(‘lays Lovering Pochin and Co., Ltd., held at St. Austell on 
February 10, Lord Aberconway, the chairman, said that the 
board were actively pursuing and extending their policy of re- 
search and production control, so that the clays may be delivered 
to customers in the best possible condition, and to the appro- 
priate standard of colour, fineness and moisture content. The 
benefits they were deriving from the new power station had been 
clearly demonstrated within the past few months and the com- 
pany had been able to keep the pits adequately pumped out in 
spite of the recent excessive rains. A final dividend of 2 per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares of the company, making 
a total of 3 per cent. for the year was declared. Lord Aber- 
conway, the Hon. M. Parker and Mr. H. Nicholls retired from 


the board by rotation and were re-elected. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


THE following information is prepare 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. | Unt ; 
ndence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Patents ’’ are for reference in all correspo 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


. } e 1 
(CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON OLLS. Lniversal Qi) Products 


Co. Aug. 7, 1935. 15278/ 26. 

METHODS OF KILLING WEEDS.—Chipman Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Aug. 3, 1935. 18177/36. 

MANUFACTURE OF CHROMIUM HYDROXIDE GREEN.—G. Siegle and 
(o., Ges. Aug. 2, 1935. 19869) 36. 

PROCESS FOR EVAPORATING Liguips.—Aktiebolaget Kemiska 
Patenter. Aug. 5, 1955. 20228 / 356. 

MANUFACTURE OF NEW ESTERS of polynuclear evcle ketones. 
soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Aug. 2, 1935. 20990756. 

APPARATUS FOR CONTROLLING EXPOSURES IN  PHOTOGRAPHIE 
PRINTING and reversal processes.—lI. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 
6, 1935. 20992 / db. 

MANUFACTURE OF MONOAZO DYESTUFFS.—Il. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Aug. 2, 1935. 21155/ 36. 

PROCESS FOR THE DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION OF SOLID CAR- 
RONACEOUS MATERIALS.—International Hydrogenation Patent: 
(‘o., Ltd. Aug, 3, 1935. YLIRO 36. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CARBAZOLE DERIVATIVES. 
|. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 2, 1935. 213506 /56. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF THERAPEUTICALLY-VALUABLE 
GOLD COMPOUNDS.—Schering-Kahlbaum, <A.-G. Aug: 2, 193d. 


21388 / 36. 

METHODS OF RENDERING GLASS RESISTANT TO METAL VAPOURS. 
Naamlooze Vennootschap Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken. Aug. 
6. 1935. 21450/36. 

PROCESS FOR ENHANCING THE RESISTANCE OF TEXTILE FABRICS TO 
CREASING.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Aug, 5, 1955. 
21456 36. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING PURE PARAFFIN.—Deutsche l[rdol-A.-G. 
Aug. 8, 1935. 21472/36. 

PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT OF TARS AND MINERAL OILS con- 
taining paraffin.—Deutsche Erdol-A.-G, Aug. 8, 1935. 21475) 36. 

PROCESS FOR THE REFINING OF LIGNITE TAR, shale tar, peat tar, 
and the lke. Deutsche Erdol-A.-G. Aug. S 1955. 21474 36. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLUORO-SULPHONIC ACID. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug, 6, 1935. 21616) 36. 
VULCANISATION OF RUBBER.—E. |. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. Aug. 8, 1935. 21621 /36. 


PRODUCTION OF FLUORESCENT MATERIALS.—V. Zeitline, A Zeit- 
line, and V., Kliatehko. Aug. 8, 1955. 21714/36. 

MANUFACTURE OF EXTRACTS from the anterior lobes of the hypo- 
physis.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. &, 1935. 21987 / 36. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


GELATINOUS OR SEMI-GELATINOUS BLASTING EXPLOSIVES.—V. H. 
Wilhams, B. W. Foster, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
July 26, 1935. 460,576. 

kK MULSIONS.—H. Pirie, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid. 
July 29. 1935. 460.578. 

LUBRICATING OIL.—Texaco Development Corporation. 
1935. 460.583. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYAZO-DYESTUFFS.——Soec. of Chemical In 
dustry in Basle. July 30, 1934. 460,378. 

MANUFACTURE OF ASCORBIC ACIDS.—B, Helferich. July 30, 1954. 
160.586. | 

MANUFACTURE OF IMIDAZOLE-DIHYDRIDES- (4 :5).—Dr. A. Sonn. 
July 31, 1935. 460,528. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE Fispres.—lI. G. 
August 14, 1954. 460,590. 

MANUFACTURE OF COLOURING MATTERS from O-aryvlene dicya 
nides.—A. R. Lowe, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid. July 
$1. 1935. 460.594. 

PREPARATIONS FOR USE IN THE PRODUCTION OF FOAM.—W. W. 
Groves (1. G. Farbenindusirie. August 1. 1935. 460.596. 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDROCYANIC acip.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. August 2, 1954. 460,598. 

PROCESS FOR WATERPROOFING FIBROUS MATERIALS G. \\ 
Johuson I. G. Farbenindustirie. August 9, 19335. 150.602. 

MANUFACTURE OF INDIGOID DYESTUFFS.——A. G. Bloxam (Soc. of 
(hemical Industry in Basle October 22. 1935. 460.384. 

MANUFACTURE OF ASYMMETRICAL DISAZO DYESTUFFS.—A. Carp- 
mael (I. G. Farbenindustrie. October 23, 1935. 460.385. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF CYANHYDRINS.—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie. November 4. 1935. 460.464. 

PROCESS FOR ISOMERISING AD, 6-DEHYDROANDROSTERONE and 


May 3l, 


farbenindustrie. 


compounds derived therefrom.—A. G. Bloxam (Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. November &, 1935. 460.610. 
PRODUCTION OF ANHYDROUS BORIC Acip.—-A. JJ. Somer and K 


Harding. October 9, 1935. 460,530. 
FORMATION OF N-DIARYL DITHIOCARBAMATES OF METALS i I 
G;oodrich Co. August 10, 1935. 460.389. 
PURIFICATION OF VEGETABLE OILS In order to convert them into 
bricating oils P. J. Bever. January 23, 1935. 460.474 


d from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR REGENERATING WASHING OTL which 
has been used in the production of benzene from coal distilla 


lion gases.—C. Still Ges. February 16, 1935. 460,478. 
PRODUCTION OF METALLIC DUST.—H. V. Casson (Electrolytic 
Zine Co. of Australasia, Ltd.). April 30, 1936. 460,620. 


CONCENTRATING LATEX.—Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., A. N. Ward, 
and G. W. Trobridge. May 28, 1956. 460,390. 

PLANT FOR THE CONCENTRATION OF SALT WATER.—P. A. 
June 6, 1935. 460.351. 

MANUFACTURE OF METALLIFEROUS AZO DYESTUFFS.—Soc. © 
Chemical Industry in Basle. July 12, 1955. 460,561, 

MANUFACTURE OF INDIGOID DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Iu 
dustry in Basle. July 15, 1935. 460,627. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DOUBLE COMPOUNDS) of 
secondary amides of 3, 5-dimethyl-isoxazole-4-carboxylic acid. 
i. Hoffman-La Roche and Co., A.-G, November 22, 1935. 460,566. 


sarreau., 


Applications for Patents 
(January 25 to February 3.) 


MANUFACTURE OF HYDROXY-TRIMELLITIC ACID.—-I, G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. (Germany, Jan, 22, 736.) 1928. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASE EXCHANGE ARTIFICIAL RESINS.—Il. G. Far- 
benindustrie. (Germany, Feb. 1, 736.) 25053. 

STABILISATION OF UNSTABLE CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES.—Imperial 
(Chemical Industries, Lid., and W. Tyerman. 1872, 

PRODUCTION OF VAT COLOUR RESIST EFFECTS.—Imperial Chlemi- 
eal Industries, Lid., and D. P. Millburn. 1873. 

MANUFACTURE OF MALEIC ANHYDRIDE.—-Imperial Chemical In 
dustries. Ltd.. and >. >. Green. 1874. 

RESINOUS CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—-Imperial Chemical Tidus- 
tries, Lid., and H. S. Tattersall. 2011. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
and B. P. Pidge. 2088. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING LIQUIDS by centrifugal force. 
(hemieal Industries, Lid., and K. J. Jefferies. 2216. 

MANUFACTURE OF COLOURING-MATTERS.—-Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., and M. Wyler. (July 8, °36.) 233 

MANUFACTURE OF ALKYLARYLCARBAMYL DERIVATIVES and carboxy- 
lic acids.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., G. Sheldrick, and 
M. Wyler. 2414. 

DYEING PROCESS FOR CELLULOSE ESTERS OR ETHERS. 
(‘hemical Industries, Ltd., and Hl. Blackman. 2415. 

MANUFACTURING ANHYDROUS SODIUM SULPHITE.—R. W. 
(Maas Chemical Co.). 2027. 

MANUFACTURE OF PULVERENT PRODUCTS.—G, W. Johnson (1. G 
karbenindustrie.) 1936. 

MANUFACTURE OF NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVES.—G. W. Johnson 


Imperial 


lmperial 


James 


(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 1937. 
MANUFACTURE OF SILICON FLUORIDE.—G. W. Jolinson (1. G. 
farbenindustrie.) 2219. 


MANUFACTURE OF VINYL BTHERS.—G. W, Johnson (1. G. Far 
hbenindustrie.) 2220. 

MANUFACTURE OF LEAD CHROMATE COLOURS containing lead 
molybdate. 2221. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—G. W. Johnson (f. G. Farbenin 
dustrie.) 2310. 

PRODUCTION OF CALCINED PHOSPHATES.—-Kali-Chemie, A.-G. 
(Germany, Feb. 10, 736.) 2446. 

OLIGODYNAMIC TREATMENT OF LIQUIDS.—-Katadyn, A.-G. (Ger 
many, Jan. 24, °36.) 2140, 

Dvesrurrs.—J. D. Kendall, and D. J. Fry. 1968. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLYCOLS, ETC.—-E. J. Lush, and IL, Nemann. 
[s24. 

REFINING HYDROCARBONS.—Oijl Processes, Lid. (United States, 
Jan. 23. °36.) 2196. 

PURIFICATION OF CHLORINE.—Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
('o. (United States. Feb. 1, °36.) 2224. 

IXTRACTION OF CELLULOSIC FIBRES from vegetable material. 
lL’. Pomilio. 2061. 

SYNTHESIS OF THIAZOLE COMPOUNDS, ETC.—Research Corpora 
tion. (March 17, 736.) (United States, Mareh IR, 735.) 2248. 

SELF-EMULSIFYING COMPOSITIONS, ETC._-W, W. Triggs (Du Pon! 
de Nemours and Co.). 1854. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUKIC ESTERS of unsaturated higher aleo 
hols.—W. P. Williams (Procter and Gamble Co.). 1983. 
Specifications Accepted with Date of Application. 

SAFETY-GLASS.—-Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
August 29, 1934. 460,250. 

PRODUCTION OF CAST SYNTHETIC RESINS.—E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. July 24, 1934. 460,259. 

\PPARATUS FOR CASTING MATERIALS, which contract during 
colidification. especially polymerizable organic liquids De l. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. July 24, 1954. 460,240, 


MANUFACTURE OF THERMOPLASTIC RESINS.—Ii. |. du Pont de 


Nemours and Co. July 24, 1934. 460,241. 
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CALCLUM-SULPHATE PLASTERS.—F’. R. Hlimsworth, J. S. Dunn, 
wid Lmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 24, 1935. 460,242. 

MANUFACTURE OF 2-AMINOQUINIZARIN and the substitution pro- 
duets thereof. W. W. Groves (Ll. G. arbeuindustrie. ) July 
29. 1935. 460.248. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ALKOXYANTHRAQUINONES. 
I’, Lodge, C. H. Lumsden, and Imperial Chemical I[indusiries, 
Ltd. July 25, 1935. 460,255. 
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PRODUCTION OF POTASSIUM SULPHATE.—-|, L. Clifford, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 25, 1935. 460,281. 
MANUFACTURE OF N-(AMINOALKYL)-ANTHRANILIC ACID  ALKY!I 
esteRsS.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. July 26, 1934. 460,249. 
MANUFACTURE OF N-AMINOALKYLAMIDES.--W. W. Groves (lL. G. 
larbenindustrie.) July 25, 1935. 460,250, 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHONIC AcIDS.—Soe, of Chemical Indusiry 


in Basle. Julv 8, 1935. 459,992. 





Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


WING to a seareity of quicksilver the price of mercurials, 

Which has remained steady since last August, has been in- 
creased by Gd. per lb. There are no other changes to report mn 
the London market prices of chemical producis this week. With 
the exception of the products mentioned below all prices remaim 
as reported in THE CHEMICAL AGE last week (pages 154-155). 

GLASGOW.—Charles Tennant and Co., Ltd., report that busi- 
ness generally in Scotland has not picked up since the beginning 
of the vear, orders being for small quantities and purely for 
Immediate requirements. According to Bryce and Rumpff there 
has been some improvement in the demand for chemicals for 
home trade during the week, but export business remains very 
quiet. Prices generally continue firm, and copper, lead and zine 
products are all inclined to advance in sympathy with the higher 
prices of the metals. Our own market reporier states that the 
amount of fresh business in coal tar products during the week 
has been limited as the products in greatest demand are now 


almost unobtainable. According to latest quotations values of 


all grades of cresylic acid are still appreciating. Any business 
done has been on a forward delivery basis. High boiling tar 
General 


\RSENIC.-LONDON : £15 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
Imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f. 
SCOTLAND: White powdered, £17 ex siore. 
White powdered Cornish £18 ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.-£10 per ton. GLAsGcow: L11 per ton. 

LEAD (WHITE SUGAR OF) GLASGOW : £35 per ton net, ex store. 

Mercury.—-Ammoniated B.P. (white preeip.), lump, 5s. 11d. per 
Ib.; powder B.P., 6s. 1Id.; bichloride B.P. (corros, sub. 

‘ powder B.P. 4s. 10d.: chloride B.P. 

os. Ild.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d. ; 

vellow oxide B.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. Id.; 

sulphide black (liyvd. sulph. eum sulph. 5007), 6s. 


rr. mines, 
MANCHESTER : 


us, 2d.s; (calomel! 


Kor quan- 


tities under 112 th., Id. exira. 
POTASH, CAUSTIC..-LONDON: £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £40. 
SULPHATE OF COPPER.--£20) per ton, less 2°07, in casks MAN 


CHESTER 


less sh 


£20 10s. per ton f.o.b, SCOTLAND: £21 Los. per ton 
Liverpool, ino casks. 
ZINC SULPHATE.—-Crystals, £9 per ton, f.o.r., in’ bags. 


bolic has been sold round 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4c. per oal., both f.o.r. 
in buyers’ packages. Home and export creosote is moving 1) 
fair quantities and the approaching road tar season has given 
rise to a keener interest in washed oils at the advanced price of 
aid. to Sid. per gal. 

MANCHESTER. Reasonably active conditions have been reported 
on the Manchester chemical market during the past week 1 
respeet of the call for supplies against contracts and whilst there 
has been no appreciable further improvement the general posi- 
tion compared with recent weeks has been fully maintained. 
Altogether, traders here are disposed to take a fairly cheerful 
view of prospects. Chemicals used in the textile finishing and 
dyeing trades are in relatively good demand and the moderate 
recovery in the Laneashire cotton trade is reacting favourably) 
upon chemicals, which are being taken ‘up in fair quantities also 
by the Yorkshire woollen industry. New business in chemicals 
this week has been on quietly steady lines. Buying interest im 


acids are being offered at 2s. 5d. per gal., and distilled 60's car- 


the hy -pr vluets. more especially in the heli descriptions, 1S active. 
ancl vulues are firm. 
Chemicals 
SODA. CAUSTIC. Solid. 76/77 spot, CIP 10s, per ton d/ad= sta- 
tion, SCOTLAND : Powdered 98/9927, £17 10s. in drums, 
CIS ds. in casks. Solid 76/77 Ci4 is. 6d. in drums; 70/73: 


Cl4 12s. Gd., carriage paid buyer's station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s. per ton less. 


Coal Tar Products 


Actp, Cresyiic.—97 /99°%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. 
3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. per gal., 


per gal.; 99, 100° 

| according to speeifieation; pale 
999 3s. Sd. to 3s. Gd.; dark, Zs. 10d. to 5s. GLASGOW: Pale, 
99 / 100°, 3s. 3d. to 4s. per gal.; pale, 97/990, 5s. to 3s. 4d.. 
dark, 97/99°%, 2s. 9d. to 3s.; high boiling acids, 2s. to 
2s. 3d.; American specification, 3s. to 3s. 3d. MANCHESTER 
Pale, 99/100°%, 3s. Ild 


\cip, CarBoLic.—Crystals, 63d. to 73d. per Ib.; erude, 60's, 


Ys. Td. to Ys. 9d. per cal. MANCHESTER : Crystals, Gd. to 7d, 
per Ib.; erude, 2s. 8d. per gal. “GLASGOW Crude, 60's, 


2s. Yd. to 5s, per gal.; distilled, 60's. 3s. to 3s. Ad. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


"HE stock and share markets have again been active, but as 

far as concerns industrial shares the general tone was reported 
bo be less buovant. Among shares of chemical and kindred 
companies Imperial Chemical were lowered from 40s. l0td. to 
Ks, Sd... and Turner and Newall from tO&s. to 105s. 38d.. while 
Distillers are Il4s. 6d., against 117s. 9d. a week ago, and Asso 
elated Portland Cement 104s. 9d., against 106s. All these com- 
panies are large holders of Government stocks and the lower 
prices made by the shares is being attributed to faet that sen- 
timent im the market has been affected bv the reaction in 
Government stocks, | 

Salt Union at 47s. have held all but 6d. of their reeent further 
advance and are steady, awaiting the past year’s results. United 
Molasses were active on favourable views of dividend prospects 
and are higher at 28s. 103d. ft is being pointed out in the market 
that as time proceeds the company may very well regain the 
£1,000,000° profit: level which ruled) prior to the depression and 
that in that event high rates of dividend would be possible on 
the ordinary capital which was reduced by the reorganisation of 
au few vears ago. Swedish Match ‘‘ B’”’ shares continued in 
demand on the belief that, although it will probably be some 
time before dividends are resumed, the next report is likelv to 
show considerable improvement. 


—_— 


\s compared with a week ago 
the price has advanced further from 23s. to 28s. 6d. Triplex 
Safety Glass have been in active demand on the view that now 
they are “ex” the bonus” they 
that the upward 
Brothers preference shares were very active and there was buying 


appear attractive, 
movement In profits is) continuing. 


aSsSuming 


of Unilever on any reaction, with hopes of a larger dividend for 


the past vear. Shares of glass companies were in larger demand. 
both Canmue ‘Town Glass and United Glass Bottle ordinary 


having attracted more altention The market is anticipating 


Lever 


that the latter company will probably raise its payment from 1% 
per cent. to Il per cent., even allowing for the facet that the 
directors invariably place a cood proportion of the profits back 
into the business. 

Pinchin Johnson were active among paint shares, anticipations 
of a larger dividend or a bonus having persisted. ‘The shares 
of International Paint and Indestructible Paint, whose results 
are also due in a few weeks, were steady. British Oil and Cake 
Mills preferred ordinary and United Premier Oil and Cake ordi 
nary were again active although best prices were not held. 

Boots Pure Drug were lowered from 5¥9s, to 56s. 9d.; this 
Was not atiributed to any less favourable antiecipations attach 
Ing to the results for the year to March 31, but to the general 
tendency in shares of companies which have large holdings of 
British Government stocks. Sangers were steady and Vimothy 
Whites and Taylors were also little changed in price. B. Laporte 
remained at 126s. 3d. and Lawes’ Chemical ordinary shares 
transferred around 7s. 6d. British Drug Houses continued to 
show a firmness on the belief that the dividend will again be 
® per cent. Monsanto Chemicals 5) per cent. preference were 
firm at around 25s. on anticipations that the forthcoming results 
are likely to show increased profits. Greeff Chemicals Holdings 
5s. shares were bought around 10s, I4d. In view of ithe earning 
power of the business as shown in the official particulars of the 
company published last vear, the market is taking a favourable 
view of dividend prospects. 

Consett Iron, Dorman Long and many other iron and _ steel 
shares were active at higher prices. United Steel Companies 
ordinary were assisted by the belief that the fortheoming interim 
dividend will be maintained at 22 per cent. Leading oil shares, 
more especially those of companies which will benefit from = the 


mcrease i the price of petrol, have been active al higher prices. 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(NoTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


W. H. PALMER AND CO., LTD., London, E.C., varnish 
manufacturers, etc. (M., 20/2/37.) Feb. 5, charge, to West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due or to become due 
io the Bank; charged on factory site in Garmon Road, Totten 
ham. June 10, 1936. 


RUBBERINE-SYNLAC, LTD., London, N. (M., 20/2/37.) 
Feb. 2, charge, to Barclays Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due 
or to become due to the Bank; charged on 29a Offord Road, 
Islington. *Nil. June &, 1936. 


Satisfactions 
BAIRD AND TATLOCK (LONDON), LTD... London, E.C. 


laboratory furnishers. ete. (M.S., 20/2/37.) Satisfaction Feb. 
9 of debentures registered May 24. 1932, to extent of £1,200. 


HORNETT, FOSTER AND CO... LTD... Stanwell, chemical 
manufacturers. (M.S., 20/2/37.) Satisfactions Feb. 9, of two 
ortgages, registered July 22, 1930. 


County Court Judgments 


(NoteE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘ Registry of 
County Court Judgments’’ does not imply inability to pay on the 
part of the persons named. Many of the judgments may have 
been settled between the parties or paid. Registered judgments 
are not necessarily for debts. They may be for damages or other- 
wise, and the result of bona-fide contested actions. But the 
Registry makes no distinction of the cases, Judgments are not 
returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court Judgments 
against him.) 


DINSDALE AND MIDGLEY) (firm), Clavton 


Nab nd, 


lieights, Queensbury, manufacturing chemists. (C.C., 20/2/37. 


LID 4s. 10d. Jan. 14. 








Forthcoming Events 
LONDON. 


Royal Society of Arts. ‘ Alloys.” Professor W. 
jragg. 8.10 p.m. John Street, Adelphi, London. 

Feb. 25.— institution of the Rubber Industry. * Improvements 
in the Performance and Testing of Rubber.’ Dr. S. S. 
Pickles. 12 Whitehall, London. 

Feb. 26.—Institution of Chemical Engineers. Fifteenth Annual 
Corporate Meeting. I1 a.m. Business Session and Presi 
dent’s Address. 2.15 p.m. * Leaching in Theory and Prac 
tice.” M. B. Donald. 7 p.m. Annual Dinner. Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Feb. 24.—-Institute of Chemistry (Birmingham Section). 
‘* Chemical Investigations as an Aid to Diagnosis of Cancer.”’ 
Dr. D. L. Woodhouse. 7.30 p.m. University Buildings, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Feb. 25.—Society of Chemical Industry (Birmingham Section 
“ Topical Matters on Paint and Painting.”’ Be, Ra ee. 
Jordan. 7.30 p.m. University Buildings, Birmingham. 

GLASGOW. 

Vitreous Enamellers (Scottish 

Knamel to Cast-lron.”’ Dr. 

Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Feb. 24.- Chemical Society (Liverpool Section). * Some 
Aspects of Modern Analytical Chemistry.” Dr. J. J. Fox, 
6 p.m. The University, Liverpool. 

MANCHESTER. 

Feb. 26.—Manchester Literary and 
(Chemical Section). ‘‘ Finance 
Small Factory.” F. C. 
Street, Manchester. 


Feb. 24. 


Feb. 25.—Institute of 
‘* Adherence of 
7.30 p.m. 


Section). 


James White. 


Philosophical = Society 
and Organisation in the 
Lawrence. 7 p.m. 26 George 


WIDNES. 


(‘hemiusts 
Central 


Feb. 24.—-British 


Section 


Association of 
Meeting. 7.30 p.m. 


(Liverpool Section ; 


Hotel, Widnes, 
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Books Received 
British Plastics Year Book, 1937. 


Pp, 602. 15s. 


London: Plastics Press, Ltd. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, 8.W.1 (quote reference number). 

British India.—The British ‘Trade Commissioner. at Calcutta 
reports that the Indian Stores Department is calling for tenders 
(Contract No. N. 7503) for the supply and delivery of quantities 
of rubber hose required during the year commencing June 16, 
1937. ‘Tenders should be addressed to the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, Engineering Section, New Delhi, where they will be re- 
ceived up to Mareh 11, 1937. Samples must be submitted with 
tenders. (Ref. T. 140.) 











New Chemical Trade Marks 


Compiled from official sources by Gee and Co., patent and trade 
mark agents, Staple House, 51 and 52 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 

‘* Hydoll.”’ 567,532. Oils for tanning and currying. 
shire ‘Tar Distillers, Ltd., Quebec House, Quebec Street, 
|. Mareh 24, 1936. 

Cicoil. 568,909. Drying oils being raw or partly prepared 
vegetable substances used in manufactures not included in other 
Brasil Oiticiea, S.A., Avenida Barao de Teffé No. 94 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: May 19, 1936. Address for Service in 
the United Kingdom is, ¢/o Henry Fairbrother, 30 and 32 Lud- 
vate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


York- 


Leeds, 


classes, 








New Companies Registered 


Lankro Chemicals, Ltd., Bentcliffe Works, Salters Lane, 
Kecles._-liegistered February 12. Nominal capital £5,000. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of chemicals and 
chemical preparations. Directors: Falk H. Kroch, J. H. Faber, 
and Hf. Jarman. 


Irish National Refineries, Ltd., 11 Stephens Green North, 
Dublin.—Registered February 12, 1937. Nominal capital 
1,000,000. To deal in crude petroleum and mineral oils, ete. 
Mirectors: Thomas C. J. Burgess, kK. L. Lomax, Baron Glenavy, 
J. M. Carroll, J. C. Dowdall, J. F. Punch, James W. Lane, 
S. Moore and Rt. Hon. Baron Inverforth. 

Belplastic (London), Ltd.—Registered Vebruary 12. Nominal 
capital £2,000. Manufacturers of and dealers in moulded pro- 
duets and materials of all kinds, gums and resins, colours, fillers, 
plasticisers and fluxes, materials and compositions, whether for 
electrical, domestic. or other purposes, manufaciurers of and 
dealers in all forms of automobile, textile, electrical and domes- 
tic apparatus and machinery, etc. Subseribers : Roy 
Diston, 30 Westbourne Grove, and A. L. Allnutt. 


tools. 


W .2, 








Company News 

English China Clays.—A 
(3 per cent.), for 1936 has 

English China Clays.—This company, which holds a _ control 
interest in English Clays Lovering Pochin and Co., Ltd., 
Announces a profit of £59,736 for 1936, against £60,512; dividend 
2 per cent. (3 per cent.); forward £7,200. 

Fairy Dyes.—The report for the 
£10,000 appropriated from reserve, 
interest, transfer and _ registration 
Deduct loss for year, £6,295, against 
and auditors’ fees £757, leaving £5,839. 
for vear £2,700, leaving £1,159 forward. 


Yorkshire Indigo, Scarlet and Colour Dyers.—After providing 
low depreciation and all other charges, trading for 1936 resulted 
it a profit of £5,736, against £4,891, less interest on debenture 
siock £4,514, leaving £1,222. Against this has to be set off defi- 
cienev brought forward of £5,879, leaving deficiency to be carried 
forward of £4,657-+ 

Barrow, Hepburn and Gale.—-lhhe report for the year ended 
January 2, 1937, shows a net profit of £58,984 (£43,153). Written 
off freehold land and buildings £7,500 (nil); to stock reserve 
£5,000 (nil); to property renovations reserve £2,000 (nil); leaving 
044.484. Adding £26,316 brought in, makes £70,800. The direc- 
lors propose paying a dividend on 6 per cent. cumulative parti- 
cipating preference shares for half-year to December 31, 1936, 
leaving £29,625 forward. 


final dividend of 2 per cent., less tax 


been announced. 
| 


(Ty 
Hig 


shows 
plus 


year to November 30 
add £655 brought in, 
fees £234, making £10,889. 

profit £8,302, directors’ 
To preference dividend 








